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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


In Four Fully [Ulustrated Volumes 


Master Dearborn Grammar School, Boston; Pres’t National Summer 
School, Saratuga Springs; Author ot Methods and Aids in Geography. 


> BY CHAS. F. KING, 


KOGRAPHICAL 


« RHADERS 


Vol. I. 


200 pages 
** Sight takes the lead as a channel 
True concepts of real geography can only be | 


formed through travel or from pictures. Trav- 1 
eling is costly ; but an excellent and accurate substi- 
tute is found in the pictures produced by the photo- 
graphic camera. The photographer has been 
round the world and made his report. Weeall upon | 
him to aid us in telling others what he has seen. 
Supplementary reading is in great demand, but 
only books which combine the usefal with the in-| 
teresting are worthy of being introduced into the 7 
schoolroom. 
The four volumes of the Picturesyue Readers ° 
now in course of preparation are not on!y intensely 
interesting, but they contain all the ‘‘ Essentials, 
of Geography’’ in so compact and vivid a form) 
that they can be read by a bright child of ten in a 
year as supplementary reading in school, or at 12 
home in a few weeks, thus meeting the great de- 
mand for less time in geography.”’ 
We call attention to the following 


Ane 


AT HOME AND AT SCHOOL 


(NEARLY READY) 


© From these Readers can be easil 


3% These books can be used in place of, or in con- 
4 These fascinating Geographical Readers will 


of perception.’’— SPENCER. 
POINTS OF SUPERIORITY 


Ample use of pictures, — over 100 large and ele- 
ae pictures in Vol. I.; 600 illustrations in the 
series 

All pictures made from photographs, photo- 
graphic slides, French and English designs, or 

y the best American artists. 
Written in narrative style. : 


Language adapted to children’s comprehension. 
Carefully prepared by personal narrative, wise 


selection and adaptation. 
Equally well adapted for home reading and 
school purposes. . 


Properly graded for the different classes in 
grammar schools. 

Containing a vast amount of information for old 
and young, for teacher and taught. 

A happy combination of the useful and inter- 
esting. 

taught Geog- 
raphy, Reading, Speliing, Dictation, and Com- 
osition. 

Ri mere map explanations and descriptions 
carefully avoided. 

Costly in preparation, but cheap in price. 


nection with, geographies. 


take the place of the stupid sets of map ques- 
tions and columns of statistics. 


CATALOGUE AND CIRCULARS 


LEE AND SHEPARD Publishers 


SENT FREE BY MAIL 


. 10 Milk St Boston 


NEW BOOKS. 


LONGMANS’ NEW ATLAS: Political and Physical. 


and 


For the Use of Schools and Private Persons. Consisting of 40 4to and 16 5vo Ma 


Diagrams, besides Insets and 16 4to Plates of Views, &c. Engraved and lithographed by 
Scanford. Edited by G. G. CuisHoLm. Imperial 8vo, $4.00. 


A TEXT-BOOK OF ELEMENTARY BIOLOGY. 


By R. J. HArvey Gipson, M.A., F. B.S. E., Lecturer on Butany in University College, Liv- 
erpool. Crown 8vo, $1.75. 


“Asa text-book of elementary biol it is one of the best that has ever been published ; the illustra- 
tions are excellent and are to a great extent original. The typography and general execution of the 
book leave nothing to be desired.’’—Science. 


FRENCH COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


With Exercises, Frevch-Eoglish and English-French Glossaries, Hints on Letter Writing, and 
Copious Notes. By ELPHEGE JANAU, Assistant French Master, Christ’s Hospital, Assistant 
Examiner to the University of London. Crown 8vo, 80 cents. 


A PRACTICAL DICTIONARY OF THE FRENCH AND 
ENGLISH LANGUAGES. 


Composed from the French Dictionaries of the Academy, Boiste, Bescherelle, &c., and from 
Technological and Scientific Dictionaries of both languages. Followed by Abridged Vocabularies 
of Geographical and Mythological names. By LEON CONTANSEAU, French Examiver for Mili- 
tary and Civil appointments. New Edition. Post 8vo. 974 pages. $1.25. 


GERMAN COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


With Exercises, German-English and English-German Glossaries. Hiots on Letter Writing, 
German Idioms, and Copious Notes. By Josrrpa T. DANN, Ph. D., late Assistant Master in 
the University College School, London. Crown 8vo, 80 cents. 


A PRACTICAL DICTIONARY OF THE GERMAN AND 
ENGLISH LANGUAGES. 


Containing New Words in general use not found in other Dictionaries. By the Rev. W. L. 
BLACKLEY, M.A., and C. M. FRIEDLANDER, Ph.D. Post 8vo. 1169 pp. $1.25. 


*,* For sale by all booksellers. Sent on receipt of price by the publishers. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 


15 East Sixteenth St., NEW YORK. 


Large 12mo, 


Besides @ 
lished undef 
other edition. 
Vv. Critical Moments in the Froebel Community by Barop 


Biography of Froebel. VI 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


Cc. W. BARDEEN, Publisher, : 


NOW READY. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF FROKBEL, 


Translated by EMILE MICHAELS and H. KEATLEY MOORE. 


This is typographically the handsomest book of the School Bulletin Publications, and must for many 
years be the standard biography of the great founder of Kindergarten. 
2w and greatly inproved translation of the letter to the Duke of Meiningen, heretofore pub- 
e title of “ Froebel’s Autobiography,” it contains the following features not found in any 


I. Preface by the American Editor, with a comparison of the lives of Pestalozzi and of Froebel. 
I. Comments upon Froebel and his work by the leading educational historians. 
I. The letter of Froebel to the philosopher Krause, giving fuller and latter details than that to the Duke. 


V. Chronological Abstract of Froebel’s Life and Movement. 
I. A full and complete index of 15 pages. 


pp. 183. $1.50. 


Send for full Catalogue. 
: : : : Syracuse, N.Y. 


Ignorant People Intelligent People 


Are moved by prejudices, jealousies, and Demand facts, — and many of them hard 
the boastful talk of braggarts. facts, — to convince their reason. 


NO INTELLIGENT PERSON CAN READ THE CIRCULARS OF THE 


Teachers’ # Cozoperatine Association 


WITHOUT BEING CONVINCED THAT 1T IS 


THE BEST TEACHERS’ AGENCY IN AMERICA. 


Address, TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
[SEND FOR THEM.] 70--7 Dearborn Street, Chicage. 


Ready in July, 


A NEW ALGEBRA | 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


In the 


mies, and Preparatory Schools. 4 
instrnetors, and a familiarit 


book in Algebra. 
tions. 


THOMPSON, 


THE ACADEMIC ALGEBRA. 


with 
| latest and most approved methods of presenting the subject. 
It is copeeay commended to the attention of instructors in schools having departments preparatory for higher institu- 
A sample copy will be sent for examination on receipt of 50 cents. 


Bradbury’s Eaton’s Mathematical Series. 


By Wo. F. Brapsury, Head Master of Cambridge Latin School, and GRENVILLE 
C. Emery, Master in the Boston Latin School. Designed for High Schools, Acade- 
12 pp. Price, $1.08. .. This is a book carefully prepared in the light of a long and successful experience as 

ths most recent requirements for admission to the Colleges and Scientific Institutes, and it contains the 
The Publishers believe that this will be found to have no superior as a text- 


BROWN, & CO., Publishers, 23 Hawley St., Boston. 


LEADS. 


mechanical 
skill. 


Tough, Smooth, 
Strong and Enduring 


Unequaled for uniformity 
of grading, and for fine, 
easy cutting, straight 
grained Florida Cedar, 
finished in the high- 
est degree of — 


American 


J., for sam 


DIXON’S 


PENCILS 


If your stationer does not keep them, mention 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, and send 16 cents in 
amas to the Joseph Dixon Crucible Co, of Jersey 
City, N. ples worth double the money. 


USED 
IN 


More Schools, Colleges, 
and Counting Rooms than 
any other pencil. Made in \ 
10 degrees of hardness, which | 
adapts them for all classes of | 
work. Now that pencils are be- 
ing used so largely in place 
of pens, you should see that 
you have iq) for 
they are DIXON 5, aad 
The Best. 
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MORRIS EARLE & CO, 

Manufact’g Opticians, 

1016 Chestuaut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


MICROSCOPES, 
and all Accessories and Out- 
fits, with every description of 
OPTICAL, 

PHOTOGRAPHIC, and 

METEOROLOGICAL 

INSTRUMENTS. 


Illustrated, condensed list 
‘ of 32 pages free. 


Bells of pure Copper and Tin for churches. 
chools, fire alarms, farms, ete. FU LLY 


VAN DUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0. 
Musical, far sounding, and highly satis- 
factory Bells for Schools, Churches, &c. 
MENEELY & CO., | Established 


WEST TROY, N.Y.) 1826. 
Description and prices on application. 


Send to A. W. GUMP & CO , Dayton, Ohio 
for prices. Over 400 shop-worn and 2d-han 


ANDREWS M’F’G COMPANY 


Ceneral Schoo! Furnishers, 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE ONLY DOVETAILED 


SCHOOL 
FURNITURE 


Clobes, 
Tellurians, 
Maps, 
Charts, all kinds 
Blackboards, 
Dustless 
Erasers 
AND 
Crayons 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


Goff’s Historical Map of the U. 8S. 
Plain, incisive, and complete. Send for circular 


ANDREWS M’F'G COMPANY, 


76 Fifth Ave., near i4th Street, 
NEW YORK. 
A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 


195 Wabash Avenue, Post and Stockton Sts., 
CHICAGO. SAN FRANCISCO. 


Cycles. Repairing and Nickeling. Bicycles, 
Guns and Phype Writers taken in trade, 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO. 


924 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Physical Sets, Toepler-Holtz 


CHEMICAL SETS, PLATINUM W 


Bohemian Glassware, &c. 


LOWEST RATES TO SCHOOLS. Correspondence desired. 


(Mention this journal.) 


SS 


Machines, 


ARE, 


STEEL 


OSEPH CILLOTT'S 


Qoalleges and Schools. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools 
J) Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


HANDLER SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS, 
Hanover, N. H. Address the President, or Prof. 
E. R. RUGGLEs. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston. 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Mining, and Ele. 
tric Eng., Architecture, Chemistry, and Nat. History. 
F. A. WALKER, Prest. Jas. P. MUNROR, Sec’y. 


ICHIGAN MINING SCHOOL. 
For Catalogues address 
M. E. WADSWORTH, A.M.. P#.D., Director. 
HOUGHTON, MICHIGAN. 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


GANNETT INSTITUTE 


amily and Day Pupils. The thirty-sixth 
year benine Oct. 2, 1889. For Circular apply to 
REV. GEORGE GANNETT, A.M., D.D., 
69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


MAS STATE NORMAL ART SOHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further particulars at the 
school, Newberry, corner of Exeter Street, Boston. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


PENSSYLVANIA KINDE RGARTEN Normal Training 
School, 910 N. 7th St. Phila. Terms moderate. 


Stats NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For circulars, etc., address 
‘Miss ELLEN Hypx, Principal. 


ATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRiIpDGEWA Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues, address the 
principal, A. G. BoYDEN, A.M. 

ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SOHOOL, 

For both sexes. AT Wo. 


H. Principal. 
‘Ladies only. Wor catalogues, address the 
Principal, D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 
Grerewovan. Principal. 


The Correspondence University 
(INCORPORATED.) 


Grants ali College degrees without residence, but vigor- 
ously guards them by Examinations at the student’s 
home, under local Examiners or Assistant Professors. 
All Tuition is carried op by correspondence under a large 
corps of professors, who teach almost every subject. 
Those who have left College without graduating should 
write us for requisite conditions, and graduate as soon 
as possible. Postgraduate courses lead to all higher 
degrees. Full information of Courses, Professors, 
Monthly Questions, etc., given in the Union Readin 
Circle, a large 16-page Literary Journal, sample copy ‘5 

0 any on receipt of 10 cents in tage 
stamps. Address 

r. University, Box 0, CHICAGO, IL 


N. B.—Situations to teach FREE to members and sub- 


the Monon Route being the short 


THE 


American Institute of Instruction, 


SIXTIETH ANNUAL CONVENTION, 


BETHLEHEM, WHITE MOUNTAINS, N. H., 
July 8, 9, 10, LI, 1889. 
REDUCED RAILROAD RATES FROM 

ALL POINTS. 


BOARD ABUNDANT and first-class, at rates 
ranging from $1.00 to $2.50 a day. 


A STRONG PROGRAMME of Addresses, 
including speakers of national prominence. 


UNUSUAL FACILITIES for EXCURSIONS 
after the Convention. 


Apply at once, with stamp, for preliminary Bulle- 
tin. The detailed programme of exercises will be 
ready for distribution the latter part of June. 


GEORGE A. LITTLEFIELD, Pres’t, 
NEWPorT, R. 


Are we Going to Nashville 


WIA 


THE MAMMOTH CAVE ROUTE? 


The Natioyal Educational Association 
meets there July 16th to 19th, 1889, and 


and direct Pullman Sleeping Car Line 
from Chicago, will sell Kxcursion Tickets 
at a very low special rate for the round 
trip on the occasion. With a complete 
system of magnificent and comfortable 
Through-Car Service it affords choice of 
routes, with something interesting to see 
en route. Send your name and address to 
L. E. Sessions, Zrav. Pass’r Agent of 
**‘ Monon Route,” Box 581, Minneapolis, 
Minn., or E. O. McCormick, Gen’l Pass’r 
Agent, 185 Dearborn St., Chicago, Iils., 
and receive an elegant illustrated souvenir 
of the proposed trip, giving description of 
Mammoth Cave, the old battle-fields, and 


scribers. AGENTS WANTED. 


other points of interest. 


INDERGARTEN 
J. W. Schermerhorn & 


ATERIAL. 


\. B. BUREAU OF BDUCATION, 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. 
WANTED, 


In a first class N. E. Academy, a male assistant; one 

roficient in teaching the fundamental English 
Cranches to the younger class of students, skilled in 
teaching Free hand and Mechanical Drawing, and a 
firm disciplinarian. A man of some experience de- 
sired. Salary $600, at first. Appl to 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
Somerset St.. 


WANTED, 
In an institution in the South, “for the education of 
reachers and teachers,” a teacher of Latin and 
Breek and other collateral studies: said candidate 
must be a college graduate and a Baptist clergyman. 
Also a lady teacher, in Normal Department, —all the 
— if she is hn clergyman’s wife. Salaries, $1000 
and $400. Apply to . 
“ HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
Somerset St... Koston. 
A LADY PRINCIPAL WANTED, 
Ina well-established college on the Pacific coast. The 
applicant should be a college graduate, a lady of re- 
finement and experience, and a member of the Con- 
gre ational is a good one, and 
wi a Salary. Apply to : 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


FIFTY-FOUR VOLUMES 


Ot valuable Mathematical books for sale, in quan- 
tity, or individual books. A rare opportunity to en- 
rich your library with choice volumes, at reasonable 
prices. For outer? apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St.. Boston. 


WANTED, 
Im a first-class Normal School, in the West, “a 
woman of at least fair culture, strong executive 
ability, good business capacity, experience is house- 
hold affairs, and one who will make a good mother 
for 75 young ladies,” to take general charge of the 
Home. Sal $500, with room and board. 

Apply at Once to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
& Somerset St.. Boston. 


AN EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY. 


A good home in a family, near Boston, is offered 
in exchange for 4 hours time per day, to instruct one 
young pupil, in English, German, and Music. The 
candidate—lady or gentleman— must be able to speak 
the German language. The student who wishes to 
reduce his expenses, or the teacher who desires a 
home, with the prctwest of earning a salary, by tutor- 
ing outside pupils, will be glad to make such an ar- 


rangement. to 
IRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset 8t.. Boston. 


WANTED, 
Next Autumn, in a Ladies’ veseee. a teacher espe- 
clally qualified to teach Calisthenics and French by 
the Natural Method, and Common English branches, 
—a lady of culture and refinement. Salary, $500 and 
home. Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E, Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


FOR SALE, 
In a delightful N. Y. City, a Day School for Boys. 
Said school was established in ’83 ; has no riyal and 
no enemies; is patronized by the best familes,— 
tuition, $200; net income has been from $2500 to 
$3500 per annum. Will be sold for $800 — $500 cash, 
balance within six months. Apoly to 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 

N. E Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


WANTED, 
Next Autumn, in a Western College for Women, a 
Christian lady of very high order, to teach the French 
Language and Art. A desirable position for the 


right person. Apply to 
ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 


3 Somerset St., Boston. 


FOR SALE OR RENT, 


“Ata nominal figure,” a very valuable and desirable 
school property, delightfully located on the line of 
two railroads leading to the large cities, in eastern 
New York State. Said property consists of 8 acres 
of land and an elegant building erected for school 
purposes, and equally adapted to Summer boarding. 
Combining the Summer boarding, (for which there is 
eat demand) with the school, the right man cannot 
ll of success. Apply immediately to 
AM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


The Reform in Teaching Geomety. 


Ready by Aug. 1: 
GEOMETRY IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL. 


By J. W. MacDonaLp, 
Principal of Stoneham (Mass.) High School. 

CHAPTER I. The Purpose of Geometry. — How 
to Attain It. 

CHAPTER II. Illustrations of the New Method 
from Class Work. 

CHAPTER III. Ratio and Proportion. —A Discus- 
sion of the Theory of Limits. 

CHAPTER IV. Miscellaneous. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of 50 cents. Address 


WILLARD SMALL, 
24 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass., 
Or the Author, 
STONEHAM, MASS. 


Science of Education, 


= 


LARKIN BUNTON, LL. D., 


Headmaster of Boston Normal School. 


Dr. Dunton has consented to give a course of 
40 Lessoms on the Principles of Education and 
their Application to Methods of Teaching, — two 
lessons a day for four weeks, — at the NORMAL 
SCHOOL in BOSTON, beginning 


Monday, July 29. 


Application for terms of admission to the class 
may be made to 
WM. H. FURBER, 
547 Union Street, 
MANCHESTER, N. H. 


Chicago Advertisements. 

Ladies, go to Thome’s 

Hair Bazar, 180 Wabash 

Ave., for Hair Cutting, 

Shampooing, and Hair 

Dressing. Finest parlors and larg- 
est Hair Bazar in the country. 


All styles of WIGS, SWITCHES, HAIR, &c., 
at lowest prices. 


disappears as if by magic, leaving the paper 
written on oan blank : with key for read- 
1 appear in jet-black letters 
and can be read plainly. Send for it, give your girl 
the key for reading, and you will be a happy young 
man; I will guarantee the old man won’t know what 
is going on. Key for reading, receipt for making the 
secret ink, and sample bottle sent to any address b 
mail for 25 cents. Address all orders to L. W. 
SPRAGUE, 383 Harding Av., Chicago, Il. 


Agent? Wanted. 


$75 00 to $250 00 A MONTH can be made work- 
for us. Agents preferred 
who can furnish a horse and give their whole time to the 
business. Spare moments may be profitabl 


also. A few vacancies in towns and cities. 
SON & CO., 1009 Main St., Richmond, Va. 

NV. B.—Please state age and business experience. Never hind 
about sending stamp for reply. B.F. J. & Co. 


Scie WRITING INK. The Writing 


ing, the writing wi 


ANTED, FOR THE SUMMER VACATION, 

a capable young lady of experience with chil- 
dren, to take charge of four children (ages from 3 to 
8) in a private family near Boston. nowledge of 
kindergarten methods preferred. Wages moderate. 
Address, at once, stating qualifications jaud experi- 
ence. P. O. DRAWER 50, Boston, Mass. 


EXPERIENCED GRADUATE 


Desires a sition. She teaches Latin, French, 
Higher Eng ish, and Mathematics, also Phonics, Ob- 
ject Teaching, and Elocution. State terms. 

W., care N. E. JOURNAL. 


The National School of 


Elocution and Oratory. 


SUMMER SESSION of SIX WEEKS, from JULY Ist to AUGUST 10th, 


At Grimsby Park, Canada, 


25 Miles from Niagara Falls. 


Cool, Healthful, Attractive. 
— Instruction in — 
VOICE CULTURE, THOUGHT-CONCEPTION, RECITATION, 
GESTURE, ANALYSIS, PUBLIC DELIVERY, 
ARTICULATION, READING, NATURAL SYSTEM, 


For further information address 


SELAS S. NEFF, Principal, 1124 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


The Berlitz School of Languages. 


SUMMER COURSE, at Asbury Park, N. J. 


E Bas Berlitz Method is acknowledged by the leading American and European 


authorities as the best of all natural methods. 
Instruction by the regular professors of the BERLITZ SCHOOL; only the best of 


A special course for teachers free. 


native teachers. Numerous lessons, lectures and excursions, forming a continual practice 
in French and German conversation. Terms very low; French and German tables. 


For sample pages of the French and German books, circulars, etc., apply to 


3 E. 14th Street, N.Y. 


PROF, N. A, JOLY, Vice-President of the Berlitz Schools, 


W. MADISON SQUARE, NEW YORK, 
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Journal of Education. 


A WEEELY JOURNAL, 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
No. 3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


A. E. WINSHIP, Eprror. 


Terms for our Educational Publications: 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION (weekly): $2.50 in advance. 
THE AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly): $1.00 in advance. 

Both to one address, $3.00. 


(Written for the JouRNAL.] 
THE HIGHER EDUCATION, 


BY M. N. B. 


We send girls to Colleges, 
Cram them with “‘ ologies,’’— 
Fill them as full as an egg is of meat ; 
They’re “‘up’’ in the Vedas, 
_ As well as Ouida’s 
Romances, but coaldn’t make bread fit to eat. 


We plant our boys’ craniums 
With mental geraniums, 
ess of bumps, and then bid them be bright 
And bloom willy-nilly, 
Each r Silly Billy, 
Into splendid big blossoms of ‘‘ sweetness and light.”’ 


Bat Fresh-from-the-Varsity 
Has a great scarcity 
Of sense, tho’ he’d talk the world blind, deaf, and dumb ; 
And some sweet girl-graduates 
Make you feel sad the Fates 
Dowered them with brains just to learn to chew gum! 


WHAT THEY SAY. 
Puiie Darniry, Le Roy, O.: It pays to have the 
schoolroom stove polished as well as the home stove. 


Lian H. Picken, Hureka, Kan.: The ill-spelling 
demon is of the kind that goeth not out but by sorrow in 
hard work, for which there is no substitute. 


Surr. AnprEw McMitan, Utica, N. Y.: We care- 
fully guard against and aim to expel every symptom of 
moral contagion with the same vigilance practiced when 
infectious diseases creep unaware into the school. 


Marearet W. SurHeERLAND, Ohio: It makes me im- 
patient when I think how much time is spent in the gram- 
mar grades of some of our city schools in parsing and 
analysis ; and yet know that pupils often leave these schools 
without any practical knowledge of letter-writing. 


J. T. Perrer, Meriden: It is to be deprecated that so 
few boys graduate from the high school. If they would 
but buckle down to their studies they would find better 
places open for them at the end than though they left in 
the midst of the course, and they would be much better 
prepared to fill them. 


WutuuaM H. Seaman, Howard University : There are 
in the English system of “weights and measures” about 
fifty factors to be memorized, and there is but one in the 
metric system, and that the same as our system of numer- 
ation. Necessarily fifty times as much time is required to 
learn English measures as metric. 

Strate Surr. S. M. Finerr, North Carolina: Eduea- 
tion is development of brain power,—a development of 
all the faculties of the mind along with physical power 
and a knowledge of facts. Our young people must be 
taught to think, reason, and observe for themselves, and 
any process that secures this result will educate them. 


Prrvcreat Ernest C. Westerly, R. I.: 
The live teacher of to-day studies every day more than 
any of her scholars. Very little is heard of inadequate 
knowledge on the part of teachers. Probably ninety per 
cent. of the just complaints against teachers in general 
are based upon errors of judgment and occasional loss of 
temper. 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO, JULY 4, 1889. 


No. 2. 


Supt. Epwarp H. Lone, St. Louis: I entertain no 
doubt that in the teaching of physiology a fairly good 
book is to be preferred to any pictorial deviee which can 
only be used in the schoolroom and demands expositional 
power of a very high order, and a knowledge of the 
subject which few teachers now possess to make it in- 
structive. 


MISS DUNBAR. 


BY ESTHER CONVERSE. 

Last autumn, after the turning of the tide of summer 
travel, I visited a cousin who lives among the hills of 
New Hampshire. The old homestead lies several miles 
from church and postoffice, and although “ beautiful for 
situation ’’ I have regretted the circumstances that neces- 
sitate the rearing of a large family in so secluded a spot. 
Mountain air and scenery are doubtless important factors 
in the development, physical and otherwise, of the young, 
but the loneliness and dreariness of the shut-in life during 
a large part of the year, appeal to one’s sympathy. 

An occasional glimpse of the outside world is given 
through the summer tourist ; but it is only the echo of the 
throb and whir of life that is heard among the lonely 
hills. For the children educating and cultivating influ- 
ences are not easily obtained. The little schoolhouse, 
half a mile away, holds its sessions less than half the year, 
and the process of “‘running wild” during the remaining 
six months is not helpful to intellectual development. 
The busy mother finds little time for anything outside the 
daily round of duty, and the only grown-up daughter is a 
teacher in an adjoining town. 

Soon after my arrival I was conscious of a change in 
the household. A breath from the outside world had 
surely reached this lonely home. I recognized it in the 
modern dress of the children, and in their observance of 
the little amenities of life which I had hitherto missed. 
The arrangement of the table was not the same; the 
home seemed more cheery, and even the father and 
mother had evidently been aroused and brightened. I 
attributed these changes to the influence of Jenny, the 
teacher, and wondered at the delicacy of touch her prac- 
tical hand had acquired. I knew that painting had not 
been one of her accomplishments, and seeing a lovely 
sketch upon a shell in the hands of the youngest child, I 
asked by whom it had been done. 

“ Miss Dunbar painted it for Katie,” was the reply. 

“ And who is Miss Dunbar?” I asked. 

“‘ Why, don’t you know Miss Dunbar? She’s just our 
Miss Dunbar,” was the childish answer. 

A little later, going out under the trees where Julia was 
swinging in a luxurious hammock, I remarked upon its 
unusual size. 

“It’s Miss Dunbar’s hammock; we're just keeping it 
until next summer,” replied Julia. 

“ And who is Miss Dunbar ?” I again asked. 

“ Why, she is our summer boarder; didn’t you know 
we had a summer boarder, Cousin Mary ?” 

The tone of surprise and proprietorship was evident 
also in Julia’s voice. An interruption prevented further 
question; but when I returned to the house I inquired 
concerning Miss Dunbar. She was a teacher from the 
city, I was told, who, needing rest and change after illness, 
had advertised for a home among New Hampshire’s hills. 

“I disliked the thought of taking a stranger into my 
family; but it seemed best to make the trial, and Miss 
Dunbar proved a blessing to us all,” said my cousin. 

“A summer boarder a blessing! There are few who 
find them so,” I exclaimed. 

“ There are few like Miss Dunbar ; indeed she is a rare 
woman. It was a pleasure to have her here, and a pleas- 
ure to serve her.” 

Then I heard of the kind-hearted woman who, for rest 
and change, entered into the simple, country life of the 
family, benefiting every member and leaving a memory 


that shall never be effaced though she may never “ pass 
that way again.” Everywhere, within and without the 
home, I found traces of Miss Dunbar. The rocky fernery, 
and the rough seat under the elm had been made under 
her direction. George's collection of insects and the de- 
veloping taste for natural history were the fruit of her 
influence; the pretty dresses had been made by Jenny, 
aided by her tasteful suggestions. Had she sacrificed 
much? I am sure she would scorn the idea of sacrifice. 
A little time, a few hints here and there were all that 
were needed to direct skillful fingers in the mysteries of 
fashionable dress-making. An idle hour under the trees 
had been whiled away in guiding Charley to the correct 
rendering of a favorite poem, and the quiet of the “ chil- 
dren’s hour” in teaching winsome little Katie the sweet 
song. 

Happy Miss Dunbar! The recollection of her vacation 
must be sweet to her. I was not surprised to hear that 
health returned and that her sojourn among the hills was 
prolonged until the latest day of vacation. Does she 
know that the little tea-party to which the benefit of her 
larger experience was given has had its influence upon at 
least half a dozen families? That the little study of wild 
flowers painted by her skillful hand is leading to appreci- 
ation of the common things of nature? That the song 
echoes again and yet again through the lonely farmhouse ? 

Happy Miss Dunbar! Her time could have been spent 
with her books in the large, airy chamber. Seated in the 
old-fashioned rocker, she might have passed hours in look- 
ing dreamily out upon the blue mountains that towered 
above the nearer hills, She could have sketched many a 
study from the wild scenery about her; the quaint farm- 
house, the mill, the rugged bluff at the river’s bend would 
have employed her pencil during many an idle hour; or 
long letters to home friends could have been written. 
There was material for abundant witticism in these letters. 
The old-fashioned speech and rustic manner of the town’s 
people, the dreary little church, the pretentious choir, and 
the quaint attire of the congregation could have been 
shown in a grotesque light; or the loneliness of this sum- 
mer home, repinings for loss of health, forebodings and 
anxieties could have filled many a page and occupied 
many weary hours. 

Wise Miss Dunbar! She has learned that sweetest 
rest comes not with idleness ; that “ purposeless thought ” 
brings only morbidness and weariness of soul, and that 
the unselfish seeker of health or happiness is most sue- 
cessful in his quest. 


FLEMISH ART INDUSTRY. 


BY E. N. D. HAMILTON, PARIS, FRANCE. 


In front of the Cathedral of Antwerp stands an old 
iron pump. There is something so artistic in the fantastic 
ornaments of the pump which are made to do double duty, 
both for adornment and for utility, that the stranger in- 
variably pauses and wonders who it was that could have 
been inspired to so quaint a combination of the highest 
artistic effect with the most useful form. It was Quentin 
Matsys, the blacksmith-painter of Antwerp, who thus 
centuries ago in forging a pump for the cathedral, threw 
into his work as blacksmith all his genius as artist. 
Strong old man that he was, he knew smithcraft only as 
an art, and when within sight of his masterpiece in paint- 
ing, “The Pieta,” placed over the cathedral altar, he 
made for his fellow burghers a cathedral pump, the worker 
felt no less an artist as wielder of the hammer than as 
master of the brush. No artistic cunning was lost at the 
stithy, for the earnest Fleming wrought, his autobiogra- 
phy tells us, both as blacksmith and as artist with equal 
painstaking and prayer. Is there still among the sturdy 
Flemings something of the spirit of Quentin Matsys, which 
gives to them that wonderful skill in art handicraft which 


has marked their industries from the days of Hubert Van 
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Eyck we not see in every yard of Brussels 
Mechlin lace some growing perception of the almost in- 
finite artistic possibilities of industry’ Are there not 
growing up among them many blacksmith-artists who are 
working out in industry the inspirations of art ? 

The old Flemish workers in silk and wool, whom the 
Spanish Inquisition drove into England, expressed even 
then in their work a feeling for perfection which not only 
made them the leading silk and woolen manufacturers in 
Europe, but also, of their time, the best art handicraftsmen 
in the world. 

The Flemish spirit of industry is still at its highest and 
it is today rapidly placing the little town of Seraing, 
with its Esperance blast furnaces, its glass works of Val 
St. Lambert, and its government iron works, at the very 
front of all manufacturing centers. Consider the product 
of the iron works alone. Last year there were sent out 
from Seraing over 100 locomotives, 70 steamboat engines, 
1,500 other steam engines, the materials for 14 ironclads, 
and 10,000 tons of cast-iron for the construction of 
bridges and other purposes. 

The manufacturers in woolens, glass, and iron, how- 
ever, although numerous, are not the greatest of Belgium’s 
industries. The manufactures in lace, furniture, carriages, 
bronzes, and leather articles, although smaller in extent, 
are much more important and exercise a vast industrial 
influence. Even in addition to these manufactures, how- 
ever, there are mercantile works, more purely artistic, 
which well earn for the workmen the title, as in their 
work they are inspired by the spirit, of true artists. In 

many of the churches, of Antwerp more particularly, 
there are remarkable examples of the famous wood-carv- 
ing which has always taken so prominent a place in the 
art of the Netherlands; and mercantile in its purpose as 
this carving is, it is wholly artistic in its spirit. In the 
cathedral the entire choir is lined with stalls and rich, 
gothic Episcopal thrones adorned with groups illustrating 
the lives of the Saviour and the Virgin, which are admir 
ably designed, and are executed in a masterly manner. 
The church of St. Jacques is even more richly orna- 
mented, and the entire interior is surrounded by a row 
of stalls of the most beautiful and delicate workmanship. 
The effect is very striking, and the art displayed is so 
peculiarly Flemish in all of its characteristics that the work 
is rendered doubly instructive to one who is interested in 
Flemish art. Nearly all of the churches of Antwerp, 
notably St. Andrew, with its famous altar piece, contain 
admirable proofs of the skill of the Antwerpian wood- 
carvers. One needs only to visit the workshops of the 
leading wood-carvers to be convinced that the Nether- 
lands stand alone with Italy in their opportunities and in- 
spirations to that “ mysterious quickening of the artistic 
spirit,” which has ever been the most necessary cause of 
the development of art. 

In the characteristic interior decoration employed by 
the Flemings, we see again the same well balanced, thor- 
oughly worked-out conception of art as applied to prac- 
tical use. Antwerp possesses many artistic examples of 
interior decoration, of which two are deservedly of Euro- 
pean repute. The old house of the celebrated printer, 
Christian Plantin, with its antique furnitare, tapestry, 
paintings, and ceiling ornamentation is a unique picture 
of the dwelling of the patrician Fleming of the sixteenth 
century. In the carefully carved mantle-pieces and highly 
adorned oaken panelling of the various rooms we see dis- 
played an art hardly inferior to that of the famous paint- 
ings upon the walls. That the artistic spirit in interior 
decoration is not less active to-day than in the time of 
Christian Plantin, the interior of the new Hotel de Ville 
amply testifies. The architectural construction of the in- 
terior is noteworthy in the distinct individuality which it 
marks, and the magnificent mural decorations of the vari- 
ous corridors and halls, especially the Salle Leys, render 
the whole interior worthy of the closest study. 


The strongest artisftc influences of Belgium, however, 
seem still linked with the past, and as we wander through 
the picturesque old Flemish cities which still boast the 
possession of many of the most remarkable creations of 
art, we are insensibly carried back to the days of the 
great Hanseatic League, with their sumptuous customs, 
calling upon every branch of art to minister to comfort 
and elegance. As an-eloquent writer says, “How the 
eye of the painter must have revelled in the varied cos- 
tumes, in the manifold and sharply defined types, whether 


of native or a which he in the 
motley assemblage that thronged the cities of the League. 
We may well conceive the artist’s imagination to have 
been fascinated by the wealth of color presented by a 
picture composed of weather-beaten mariners, sturdy la- 
borers, burly citizens, and sagacious traders.” 

All the influences of Flemish art thus seem directed 
toward restoring in Flemish industry the spirit of Flem- 
ish art. We see this end kept in view in every relation 
of the two. We see it not only in the more refined dec- 
orations, but also in the common manufactures, and in 
every case we note a steady improvement and elevation in 
the co-relation of the two. 

To improve the industrial manufactures necessitates the 
industrial education of the manufacturing classes. This 
education can be provided satisfactorily only by the gov- 
ernment. The Belgian Government recognizing this fact, 


is making strenuous efforts to build up in all of the lead- 
ing cities not only schools of art but also schools of art 
industry, and the growing opportunities which are offered 
to students in Ghent, Bruges, Antwerp, and Brussels, 
will soon assure to Belgium as fine a system of art 


industrial schools as exists in Europe. 


A. G. LANE, 
Superintendent, Cook County, Ill. 


The county superintendent occupies a unique place in 
the American school system. His is one of the most dif- 
ficult educational positions to fill in the country. He is 
held responsible for the administrative, economic, schol- 
astic, and moral condition and progress of a large num- 
ber of schools in cities and towns. He has jnst enough 
to do with the selection of teachers and their methods to 
cause no end of personal annoyance, while he has neither 
time nor authority to do enough to produce the results at 
which he aims. 

Cook County, with Chicago, the Cook County Normal 
School, Englewood, and the numerous rural and embryo 
suburban villages, has undoubtedly the greatest complica- 
tions, requiring more tact, energy, wisdom, and force of 
character than any other county in the country. 

Mr. Lane has long held this position, commanding the 
enthusiastic support of the rank and file of his constitu- 
ency, the professional respect of the best educational 
thinkers, the unswerving loyalty of the teachers, princi- 
pals, and superintendents of thecounty. Nohigher compli- 
ment could be paid any man than to say he has occupied this 
position as many years as has Mr. Lane without the shade of 
a suspicion of any personal or official laxity and without any 
professional folly. He is easily at the head of the county 
superintendents of the country because he has had 
the most difficult position and has filled it with uniform 
acceptance to the authorities and the people, the county 
and the city, the mechanic and the professional man. He 
has made the county superintendency one of the most 


READING MUSIC AT SIGHT.—(V.)* 


BY ALBERT F. CONANT. 


On RETAINING THE SYLLABLE IN ELEMENTARY WORK 
(continued).— 

In applying the doctrines of effects to chromatically 

altered tones, I use the term “ unit-tone” in speaking of 
a tone which forms part of the unit; designating as 
“foreign tones,” those chromatically affected by sharps 
or flats. The chromatic scale contains seven unit and 
five foreign tones. Ascending by sharps each foreign 
tone stands in the relation of seven to eight with the unit- 
tone above. Descending by flats each foreign tone stands 
in the relation of four to three with the unit-tone below. 
These effects are all minor seconds, and since the “minor 
second” has been taught from the unit, and is known to 
the pupils as a mental object, no new syllables need be 
applied to chromatic tones. The entire chromatic scale 
can be learned by conceiving (in ascending) every sharp 
as a seven followed by eight, and (in descending) every 
flat as a four followed by three. It is simply necessary 
to be able to think the effect of eight, seven, eight, and of 
three, four, three, from any tone, and this ability once 
acquired, the effect it named a “minor second,” and the 
syllables are of no further use in chromatically altered 
passages, for the effects established by using them can 
now be thought accurately without their aid. Children 
sing not only melodies containing chromatically altered 
tones, but the entire chromatic scale, without syllables and 
with an accuracy of which the piano is incapable. 
The tone is the real thing taught. The attention of the 
pupil is to be concentrated upon the effect of each tone. 
For convenience, these effects are named 1, 2, 3, ete., ac- 
cording to their numerical position in the unit. ( Letters 
a, b, ¢, ete., are names of absolute pitch.) The numerical 
names of effects should always be used by the teacher in 
conducting an oral drill exercise, and in the casual men- 
tion of tones, but they should never be sung by the pupils 
after the scale has been learned as a unit. 
bility of making this broad distinction between the thing 
and its name cannot be questioned. Of course, no foolish 
endeavors to explain to children the distinction between a 
mental object and its name are made, but the ability of 
the children to do increases in proportion as the teacher 
recognizes this principle in his oral analyses of the unit. 
The pupils will not mistake the syllables for the real 
things in tune, nor the time-language for the real thing in 
time ; for the syllables are dropped when they have estab- 
lished the effect of each tone in relation to the unit, and 
the time-language is dropped when it has established the 
consciousness of the relative length and strength of each 
pulsation, and of each fraction of a pulsation in relation 
to its unit (one full measure). Children realize that the 
syllables and time-language were used merely to help 
them think, and they outgrow them as they outgrow their 
clothes. 

Another reason why numbers should not be sung may 
be found in considering the subject of distinct enuncia- 
tion. Sounding is as natural to a child as seeing or hear- 
ing, but language-making is an artificial process, and he 
must be taught to use the language-making organs prop- 
erly. In singing the numerical names of effects either 
tone-quality or articulation will suffer. If taught to con- 
centrate his attention upon speaking, for example, 
“seven ”’ distinctly, the impression made on his mind by 
the real thing (the tone) will be faint; if taught to sustain 
the tone and listen to it, he will enunciate imperfectly. 
The syllables are monosyllables, ending upon the Italian 
vowel sounds, the easiest things in the world to sing. If 
children are trained from five years of age upwards, to 
speak very distinctly in singing the d of “do” and “ sol,” 
the @ of “fa” and “la,” the 2 of “mi” and “si,” and 
the @ of “re,” and in the pronunciation of the consonants 
preceding these vowels, the habit of distinct enunciation 
will be formed in childhood ; and as the pronunciation of 
the consonant is so simple that the mind can immediately 
pass on to that matter of paramount importance,—viz, lis- 
tening to the effect produced by sustaining the tone on 
the vowel sound,—due attention can be paid both to tone. 
quality and to distinctness of enunciation. 


* The author wishes to acknowled 
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REecAPITULATION : — The system of teaching vocal 
music herein outlined is a method of educating by sense- 
perception. The ear is the sole medium through which 
information is imparted, for tones and rhythms are invis- 
ible, and no conception of them can be obtained through 
the eye. The major scale is the unit of tune, and one 
full measure the unit of time. These units are definite 
mental objects, to be presented to the mind entire, then 
named, and finally represented on paper. Dictation les- 
sons from the unit impress the effect of each tone upon 
the pupil’s mind so indelibly that he can conceive and 
sing any interval called for. No assistance should be 
given by an instrument or the teacher’s voice. Effects in 
their relations to the unit and to each other are studied. 
A tone conceived as part of the unit has the function of 
causing the other tones of the scale to arrange themselves 
about it in their proper relations to it; that is, it suggests 
the unit and determines the key. Modulation is taught 
by taking any tone in any key, changing its effect, and 
consequently its influence, on surrounding tones, and 
thereby bringing a new unit into the mind. The effect of 
two tones taken from the unit and heard successively is 
taught as a mental object and definitely named. The 
names given to intervals are those in universal use by 
musicians. 

The notation is learned unconsciously through using it. 

Time is taught objectively. An internal consciousness 
of the relative length and strength of tones is obtained by 
using a time-language applicable to every possible rhythm. 
The rhythmical unit is practiced separately from tune, but 
the tones are added immediately to each rhythm learned. 

Syllables should be used as a means of establishing 
effects in the first analyses of the unit, and in teachiog 
each new difficulty in modulation and in chromatically 
altered passages, but pupils should learn to do without 
them as soon as effects can be thought accurately without 
their aid. Insist upon distinct enunciation when using 
them. Good tone-quality will result. Numbers are 
simply names of effects, and should not be sung. 

Teach real things; give to each an unmistakable name, 
and call things by their names. 


NEW YORK LETTER. 


GRADUATING FROM THE CiTy ScHooLs.—THE COLLEGE 
OF THE City.—THE NORMAL COLLEGE.—GRAMMAR 
ScHOOLS.—COoOOKING AND SEWING IN No, 41.— 
AWARDING THE MEDAL FOR FINE BEAR- 
InG.—A New Arp Society ScuHoo.,— 

Goop NEwWs FROM JEKSEY ClrTy. 

(From Regular Correspondent of the JOURNAL.) 

New YORK, June 28, 1889, 
The City College, the free college, which is the one step higher 
to the grammar schoo! boys, made its annual graduation in the lat- 
ter part of last week, in the Metropolitan Opera House, making a 
brilliant occasion, as befits the yearly ‘‘splurge’’ of the pet insti- 
tution of the old, and especially the self-assisted New Yorkers. 
President Webb presided. General Sherman made the address of 


the evening, telling the young men that in them alone lies the sal- 
vation of the country. Hosts of friends and alumni were in the 
chairs and boxes of the audience. Quite a large part of the time 
was occupied by the long list of prize awards. The Pell medals, 
for highest standard attained in the last year were, gold medal to 
F. M. Pedersen, and silver medal to Paul S. Saurel and B. C. 
Meighan. 

The other awards were: Board of Education prize for declama- 
tion; Cromwell medals to the scholars in history and belles /ettres ; 
Ward medals for excellence in chemistry and natural history, nat- 
ural philosophy, logic, political science, Greek, Latin, French, 
Spanish, oratory, composition, moral philosophy, astronomy, his- 
tory, drawing, algebra and geometry, descriptive geometry, botany ; 
Riggs gold medal for English composition ; Claflin gold medal for 
Greek,—silver medal for Latin. 

* * * 


The best examination for admission to the college was stood by 
Stanley Gage, a youth of fourteen, who graduated yesterday from 
Grammar School No. 32. The lad has been made quite a hero of 
in the school, and had a speech addressed to him by one of the as- 
semblymen when he received his gold medal. 

* * * 

The training department of the Normal College graduated 53 
young women on Wednesday, with an entertainment that lasted 
pretty much all day. One of the features of the long exercises 
was named on the program as an interpretation of the ‘‘ Language 
of the Emotions,’’ a kind of wathetie gymnastic exercise, given in 
unison by twelve of the graduates. The addresses were made by 
Miss Dodge, Mrs. Agnew, Assistant Superintendent Calkins, and 
others. 

* * 


The Normal College graduated 291 young women yesterday morn- 
iog, and commemorated its twentieth commencement at the same 
time, After the graduates, all in white, had risen from their 
crescent-row of seats around the college platform, to sing a hymn of 


Handel’s, the salutatory wae delivered by Mis Annie Alids 


Abrabams, who was second in the class, and bore off four prizes for 
excellence in various studies. President Simmons, of the college 
trustees and of the school board, made an address, which was fol- 
lowed by four essays and by several recitations, in all the languages 
taught in the college, by the honored ones among the graduates. 
The valedictorian was Ella Keith, who also received the first of the 
Board of Education prizes,—the Kelly eilver medal, for methods of 
teaching,—honorable mention for work in physiology, the Hunt 
d medal for Latin, and honorable mention for English literature. 
e other honor students who received the Board of Education 
prizes were, Annie A. Abrahams, the winner of the Kane gold 
medal for physiology, second French prize of $40 in gold, Seleg- 
man prize of $50 in gold for English literature, and honorable 
mention for methods of teaching. One of the Board of Education 
rizes, awarded smong the undergraduates, was given to Gertrude 
nena. sophomore, whose mark, 9874, is the highest ever ob- 
tained in the Normal College. 

City Superintendent Jasper, in addressing the big ps 
class of the college, authorized them to join the 1,820 of their fel- 
low alumne already in the teacher’s profession. 

* 

The greatest interest in the graduating exercises that have been 
taking place in our half-a-hundred public schools this week, has 
undoubtedly been in the schools where the results of the manual 
training experiment was put on exhibition. On Wednesday the 
Greenwich avenue Grammar School 4! was visited by about 500 


people, curious so see the exercises of the cooking and sewing 
classes. The friends were expected, and promptly asked to the 
kitchen, where the white-capped, white-aproned girls were busy in 
meking dishes, which the trustees and others tasted and pro- 
nounced very good. Miss Ida D. Hope, from the South Kensing- 
ton Cooking School in London, and the teacher who nnder the 
patronage of Mrs. Heminway introduced this branch of knowledge 
to the Boston school children, says that the girls of the second 
grade have been taught in the past year to cook fifty-five different 
articles of food, besides learning the scientific and theoretical les- 
sons that are included in the course. Materials are free. The sew- 
ing exhibit, —— S a curiosity, for some reason, was also of 
much interest. teacher is Mrs. Annie Jessup. 
* * * 

At last the long-talked-of, and perhaps too monch talked of, 
marching prizes have been given to the boys who did themselves so 
much credit in the civic procession of the recent centennial celebra- 
tion. As long as the prizes were only in prospect they had to be 
discussed ; and the delay was unavoidable, because it was necessary 
first to get the medal ready, and then to draw up a certificate of its 
presentation, and have copies of that ready to present to each of the 
4,000 boys who were in the procession. On Monday, after all this 
was accomplished, the presentation was made in the hall of the 
board of education. President Simmons presided, and the captains 
and heads of battalions, each holding aloft their battalion’s colors, 
were ranged in seats reserved for them. Near the president 
were Gen. Daniel Butterfield, John J. Tucker, chairman of the 
Conference Committee, the committee’s secretary, president of the 
Chamber of Commerce, president of the Society of Mechanics and 
Tradesmen, president of the German Society, and president of the 
American Institute. General Butterfield presented the medal, with 
a pleasant address. A fitting address of acceptance was made by 
President Simmons, who spoke of the marching as the result of a 
measure adopted into the schools for daily convenience in changing 
places, dismissing classes, etc., and as a precaution in case of fire. 

‘ As for the marching itself,’’ he said, *‘I do not wonder that 
President Harrison said at the grand stand, ‘ This is the grandest 
sight I ever saw.’ I know of an old soldier who shed tears at the 
sight. We are proud of y.u, boys, and wish you every success in 
your work.’’ Principal O’Neile responded for the boys in a few 
words, after which the captains received from General Butterfield 
their engrossed certificates, which read : 


SOUVENIR OF THE CIVIC AND INDUSTRIAL PARADE, 
New York Ciry, May 1, 1889. 

To School : 

As the gold medal awarded by the decision of the judges to the 
public schools for their appearance, fioe bearing, and compliance 
with my orders in the civic and industrial parade must properly 
rest with the board of education, it is desired that every scholar 
who participated should have evidence thereof. 

The duty was performed with much credit and honor, showing 
foundation of discipline, order, and care in education, both by 
masters and pupils. I present this souvenir as a reminder thereof. 

New York City, June —, 1889. DAN BUTTERFIELD, 


The medal, which was on exhibition in the city superintendent’s 
room before the exercises, has on the obverse the head of Washing- 
ton, within the legends, ‘‘ New York Centennial Celebration of 
Washington’s Inauguration ”’ around the head ; and below it *‘ First 
President.’’ Between this and the milling are thirteen stars, 
with the dates ‘ 1789-1889" at the bottom. On the reverse of the 
medal is the lettering, ‘* Awarded by the industrial, commercial, 
and educational bodies of New York City, May 1, 1889, to the 
public schools for fine bearing in the civie parade.’ Below this is 
the city coat of arms. Besides this gold medal, banners have been 
awarded to Columbia College, the City College, the Hebrew Or- 
phan Asylum, and two trade associations. 

* * 

Among the plans already decided upon for extending school 
work in the city next year, is one for a fine new Children’s Aid So- 
ciety School. The building will cover three lots on East Sixth 
Street, and cost $50,000. This society nuw has twenty schools, in- 
cluding two for Italian children ; in some of them as many as eleven 
teachers are employed. The new school, which will probably be 
among the largest and finest devoted to this good work, is to stand 
in one of the crowded factory and tenement districts of the East 
Side, where the harvest seems plenteous for any number of labor- 
ers. ‘There are three of the schools round about there now. 


* * 

Jersey City graduated a goodly number last week, from both the 
course of the high school proper and the commercial class; forty- 
seven in the former, and fourteen in the latter. President John J. 
Voorhees, of the board of education, presented the diplomas and 
announced the prize awards. Twenty-one of the graduates expect 
to teach; six will enter college. The schools of Jersey City bave 
taken on something of a renewed life recently, and the interest 
shown in them is gratifying. The commencement had a crowded 
audience, and several city officials, besides the board of education, 
sat upon the platform. The school census, which has just been 
made, shows a total in all the districts of 61,660, a gain over the 
census of 4,205. The state school allowance will be larger 


last 
than that of last year by $21,625. 


HELEN SMITH, 


GLEANINGS IN GERMAN FIELDS. 


BY GEORGE M. SMITH. 


A residence of some months in a German city enabled 
the writer, through the kindness of the directors of the 
Gymnasium and Realschule, to study somewhat atten- 
tively the methods of the teachers in these schools. It is 
the purpose of these articles to tell of some things which 
fell under the writer’s observation without implying that 
all teaching in Germany is done in the same way. In- 
deed, the fact is quite the contrary. In no country, prob} 
ably, is individuality in teaching so thoroughly developed 
as in Germany. 

One of the first things that attracted attention in these 
schools was the large amount of work done in teaching 
the language and literature of the country. The teachers 
seemed to feel this to be a patriotic duty which they owed 
the fatherland. Such instruction begins with the entrance 
of the child into the schoolroom, and continues unbroken 
till graduation. The design is twofold,—first, to acquaint 
the pupil in some measure with the treasures of a vast lit- 
erature; and secondly, to enable him to express his 
thoughts with correctness, clearness, and force. 

From the first the child is supplied with a reader con- 
taining selections both in prose and verse, written by the 
best writers. At an early day the gems of their great 
ballad literature are introduced, and the patriotic feelings 
of the children are awakened and stimulated by poems 
that recount, in stirring verse, thrilling incidents in ‘the 
history of kings and people. 

- These selections are taught in a manner which only one 
acquainted with German method and thoroughness can 
appreciate. I once saw eighteen successive recitations of 
forty-five minutes each spent upon a story less than a page 
in length, and never once did the interest flag. Before 
the pupils are allowed to open the book at all, their 
minds must be prepared for the reception of new ideas, ina 
way to pique the curiosity and arouse the interest to the 
highest possible pitch. 

Thus the teacher believes he has prepared the way for 
an intelligent interest on the part of the pupil and a good 
u_rstanding of the lesson of the day. 

Now that the books are opened, the teacher first reads 
the selection himself, or calls upon some pupil whose 
powers of understanding and elocutionary ability are 
somewhat above the ordinary. Then the different mem- 
bers of the class are called upon to essay their powers 
and the needed corrections are made. 

But this is not the end. Indeed, it is only the begin 
ning. The instruction in language must now be given, 
and other lessons regarding truth and duty must not fail 
to be brought out and emphasized. Every effort must 
now be made to quicken the pupils’ powers of understand- 
ing, imagination, and reproduction. But perhaps the 
whole process will be best understood if we follow the 
teacher as he guides the class through the mazes of one 
or two of these selections. 

The first shall be from a second reader, or perhaps a 
very easy third. The pupils were mostly eight years old. 
Some were nine. I give a rough prose translation of an 
elegant little poem which formed the basis of instruction : 


HANS AND THE SPARROWS, 


1, ** Ah, father, say, how shall I set about it to catch the spar- 
rows ?’’—the sparrows. 

2. ‘* My boy, jast sprinkle salt upon their tails,’’—the sparrows. 

3. Thereupon he takes a handful of salt and lies in wait with out- 
stretched neck,—for sparrows. 

4. And when the first had lighted, up crept he,—‘‘ I’ve got you 


now,’’—you sparrow. 
5. But the little sparrow flew quick, quick, away to the nearest 


linden-bush,—ah, sparrow. 

6. ** Father, you see, they wont keep still, when I am going to 
sprinkle the salt on them,’’— the sparrows. 

7. Then leave the sparrows, Hans, in peace; wiser are they sure 
than you,’’—the sparrows. 

Before taking up the reading the stuffed birds are 
brought out, the two principal local varieties of sparrows 
are shown, and an earnest dialogue between teacher and 
pupils makes clear the habits and chief characteristics of 
these birds. Their bold, saucy manners and their quick 
motions are described, and some incidents that have fallen 
under the eyes of the boys themselves, are related. By 


this time everybody knows that the lesson will be about 
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sparrows, and when permission is given, the readers are 
eagerly searched to find the selection, or selections, in 
which the sparrows are the chief actors. 

“T have it,” cries a little fellow on the front seat, and 
a quick flutter of leaves follows the announcement of the 
page containing the poem translated above. 

“‘ Who will read it?” asks the teacher. A forest of 
hands answer, and the teacher selects one who reads it 
well. The teacher corrects pronunciation, inflection, and 
other faults, calls on one and another to read, till many 
have had an opportunity to try their powers. When the 
majority of the class seem to understand the mechanical 
reading, they are told to commit the poem to memory and 
to be ready at the next recitation to recite the same as 
well as possible. 

The pupils are next questioned on what they have read 
The scene as presented in the poem must be imagined 
and described. The pupils must have a vivid mental 
picture of the father and son at the window of a house im 
a German village, and looking out upon the yard filled 
with sparrows in search of a morning meal. They must 
comprehend the eagerness of the boy to possess a bird to 
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hang in his window like some of his neighbors, must re-| original tales and poems of no mena mery 


alize the tantalizing purpose of the father, must follow 
Hans in imagination from point to point as with salt in 
hand he va‘nly pursues the sparrows, and must realize his 
disappointment arising from his implicit confidence in the 
words of his father, in order to understand the lessons, moral 
and practical, which are to be drawn from the story. 

The qualities of the persons engaged in the little life 
drama are now discussed. ‘The pupils show, in answer to 
pointed questions, that Hans is artless, trusting, eager, 
and thoughtless. The father is witty and wise, and 
wishes to teach Hans the lesson that he should never act 
without careful consideration and upon the mere advice 
of others. The sparrows are saucy and possessed of fore- 
sight and cunning. 

The course of thought in the poem is now taken up. 
Again, the pupils determine that in the first stanza we 
are told of Hans’ desire to possess a bird; in the second, 
of the father’s practical joke ; and in the third and fourth, 
of his inconsiderate application of the means recom- 
mended ; in the fifth, of his non-success ; in the sixth, of 
his complaint to his father ; and in the seventh, of the 
lesson the father will draw from it. 

Next follow questions in regard to the language and 
form of the poem. New words, if any, are explained 
from the text, and seldom from the dictionary. Indeed, 
the use of the dictionary seems to be limited in the Ger- 
man schools. Attention is called to the form of dialogue 
in which the story is told, and to the ending of each 
stanza with the same word. 

We have now reached the stage of moral application, 
and practical lessons are drawn from the morning exer- 
cise. The class are taught that whatever is attempted 
without thought and consideration is likely to prove un- 
successful and ridiculous; to tame and control the de- 
sires, not to wish for that which is beyond their reach ; 
that folly is laughed at ; that shrewdness is more than a 
match for force; and that blind eagerness only injures. 
Proverbs are quoted to illustrate these or other related 
points, or any other part of the story,—* A bird in the 
hand ”’; “Two sold for a farthing,” ete. Practical illus- 
trations of the fault of too ready belief in the advice or 
suggestions of others are adduced ; allusion is made to 
the swindling advertisements which sometimes appear in 
the papers, and also to some forms of belief which de- 
pend on the credulity of their adherents,—as witcheraft, 
fortune-telling, etc. 

If, now, the class has read a similar poem or story, a 
comparison is at once instituted between the two. In this 
ease the class had read a little poem by Goethe only a 
few days previously. 

I present this in Scott’s translation, omitting the ex- 
clamations that occur at the end of each line, or perhaps 
serve as a kind of refrain to the folk’s song. 


An urchin once, as I have heard, 

Had caught and caged a little bird. 

He viewed the prize with heart elate, 

Thrust in his hand,—ah, treacherous fate ! 
Away the titmouse winged his flight, 
And laughed to scorn the silly t. 


Though from so high an authority, the translation fails 
to render the spirit or thought of the poem, but is perbaps 
goourate for our purpase, 
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READING MUSIC AT S81GHT.—(¥)" 


BY ALERT F. 


(conti ued ).— 

In applying the dortrimes of effects to chromatically 
altered tones, I use the term “anittone™ in speaking of 
a tone which forms part of the anit; desiguating a 
“foreign tones,” these chromatieally affected by sharps 
or flats. The chromatic scale contains sever anit and 
five foreign tones. Ascending by sharps each foreign 
tone stands in the relation of sewen to eight with the anit- 
tone above. Deseending by flats each foreign tone stands 
in the relation of four te three with the anit-tone below. 
These effects are all minor seconds, and since the “minor 
second” has been tanaght from the anit and w known to 
the pupils as mental object, no sew s«pllables need be 
applied to chromatic tones. The entire chromatic seale 
can be learned by conceiving (im ascending) every sharp 
as a seven followed by cight, and (in descending) every 
flat as a four followed by three. It i simply necessary 
to be able to think the effect of eight, sewen, eight, and of 
three, four, three, from amy tone, and this ability once 
acquired, the effect it named a “miner second,” and the 
syllables are of no further use in chromatically altered 
passages, for the effects established by asing them can 
now be thought accurately witheat their aid. Children 
sing not only melodies containing chromatically altered 
tones, but the entire chromatic scale. without syllables and 
with an aceuraey of which the piano is incapable. 

The tone is the real thing taught. The attention of the 
pupil is to be concentrated apon the effect of each tone. 
For convenience, these effects are named 1, 2, 3, ete, ac- 
cording to their numerical position in the unit. ( Letters 
a, b, c, ete., are names of absolute pitch.) The numerical 
names of effeets should always be used by the teacher in 
conducting an oral drill exercise, and im the casual men- 
tion of tones, bat they should newer be sung by the pupils 
after tLe seale has been learned asa unit. The advisa- 
bility of making this bread distinction between the thing 
and its name eannet be questioned. Of course, no foolish 
endeavors to explain to children the distinction between a 
mental object and its name are made, but the ability of 
the children to do inereases in proportion as the teacher 
recognizes this principle im his oral analyses of the unit. 
The pupils will not mistake the syllables for the real 
things in tune, nor the timetanguage for the real thing in 
time ; for the syllables are dropped when they have estab- 
lished he effeet of each tone in relation to the unit, and 


| the tim +-language is dropped when it has established the 
jconsciousness of the relative length and strength of each 


pulsation, and of each fraction of a pulsation in relation 
to its unit (one full measare). Children realize that the 
syllables and timelanguage were used merely to help 
them think, and they outgrow them as they outgrow their 
clothes. 

Another reason why numbers should not be sung may 
be found in considering the sabject of distinct enuncia- 
tion. Sounding is as nataral to a child as seeing or hear- 
ing, but language-making is an artificial process, and he 
must be taught to ase the language-making organs prop- 
erly. In singing the numerical names of effects either 
tone-quality or articulation will suffer. If taught to con- 
centrate his attention upon speaking, for example, 
“seven ” distinetly, the impression made on his mind by 
the real thing (the tone) will be faint; if taught to sustain 
the tone and listen to it, he will enunciate imperfectly. 
The syllables are monosyllables, ending upon the Italian 
vowel sounds, the easiest things in the world to sing. If 
children are trained from five years of age upwards, to 
speak very distinetly in singing the 5 of “do” and “ sol,” 
the d of “fa” and “la,” the 7 of “mi” and “si,” and 
the @ of “ re,” and im the pronunciation of the consonants 
preceding these vowels, the habit of distinct enunciation 
will be formed in childhood ; and as the pronanciation of 
the consonant is so simple that the mind can immediately 
pass on to that matter of paramount importance, —viz, lis- 
tening to the effeet produced by sustaining the tone on 
the vowel sousd,—due attention can be paid both to tone. 
quality and to distinetness of enunciation. 
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Recarrruation : — The system of teaching vocal 
music herein outlined is a method of educating by sense- 
pereeption. The ear is the sole medium through which 
information is imparted, for tones and rhythms are invis- 
ible, and no conception of them can be obtained through 
the eye. The major seale is the unit of tune, and one 
fall measure the unit of time. These units are definite 
mental objects, to be presented to the mind entire, then 
named, and finally represented on paper. Dictation les- 
sons from the unit impress the effect of each tone upon 
the pupil’s mind so indelibly that he can conceive and 
sing any interval called for. No assistance should be 
given by an instrument or the teacher’s voice. Effects in 
their relations to the unit and to each other are studied. 
A tone conceived as part of the unit has the function of 
causing the other tones of the scale to arrange themselves 
about it in their proper relations to it; that is, it suggests 
the unit and determines the key. Modulation is taught 
by taking any tone in any key, changing its effect, and 
consequently its influence, on surrounding tones, and 
thereby bringing a new unit into the mind. The effect of 
two tones taken from the unit and heard successively is 
taught as a mental object and definitely named. The 
names given to intervals are those in universal use by 
musicians. 

The notation is learned unconsciously through using it. 

Time is taught objectively. An internal consciousness 
of the relative length and strength of tones is obtained by 
using a time-language applicable to every possible rhythm. 
The rhythmical unit is practiced separately from tune, but 
the tones are added immediately to each rhythm learned. 

Syllables should be used as a means of establishing 
effects in the first analyses of the unit, and in teaching 
each new difficulty in modulation and in chromatically 
altered passages, but pupils should learn to do without 
them as soon as effects can be thought accurately without 
their aid. Insist upon distinct enunciation when using 
them. Good tone-quality will result. Numbers are 
simply names of effects, and should not be sung. 

Teach real things; give to each an unmistakable name, 
and call things by their names. 
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GRADUATING FROM THE City ScHOOLs.—THE COLLEGE 
Or THE City.—THE NorRMAL CoLLEGE.—GRAMMAR 
ScHooLs.—CooKING AND SEWING IN No, 41,— 
AWARDING THE MEDAL FOR Fine BEAR- 
InG.—A New Arp Society ScHooL.— 

Goop News From JEKSEY CiTy. 

(From Regular Correspondent of the JoURNAL.] 

New York, June 28, 1889, 

The City College, the free college, which is the one step higher 
to the grammar school boys, made its annual graduation in the lat- 
ter part of last week, in the Metropolitan Opera House, making a 
brilliant occasion, as befits the yearly ‘‘splurge’’ of the pet insti- 
tution of the old, and especially the self-assisted New Yorkers. 
President Webb presided. General Sherman made the address of 
the evening, telling the young men that in them alone lies the sal- 
vation of the country. Hosts of friends and alumni were in the 
chairs and boxes of the audience. Quite a large part of the time 
was occupied by the long list of prize awards. The Pell medals, 
for highest standard attained in the last year were, gold medal to 
F. M. Pedersen, and silver medal to Paul S. Saurel and B. C. 
Meighan. 

The other awards were: Board of Education prize for declama- 
tion; Cromwell medals to the scholars in history and belles lettres ; 
Ward medals for excellence in chemistry and natural history, nat- 
ural philosophy, logic, political science, Greek, Latin, French, 
Spanish, oratory, composition, moral philosophy, astronomy, his- 
tory, drawing, algebra and geometry, descriptive geometry, botany ; 
Riggs gold medal for English composition ; Claflin gold medal for 
Greek,—silver medal for Latin. 

* 

The best examination for admission to the college was stood by 
Stanley Gage, a youth of fourteen, who graduated yesterday from 
Grammar School No. 32. The lad has been made quite a hero of 
in the school, and had a speech addressed to him by one of the as- 
semblymen when he received his gold medal. 

* * 

The training department of the Normal College graduated 53 
young women on Wednesday, with an entertainment that lasted 
pretty much all day. One of the features of the long exercises 
was named on the program as an interpretation of the ‘‘ Language 
of the Emotions,’’ a kind of wsthetie gymnastic exercise, given in 
unison by twelve of the graduates. The addresses were made by 
Miss Dodge, Mrs. Agnew, Assistant Superintendent Calkins, and 

e * 

The Normal College graduated 291 young women yesterday morn- 
iog, and commemorated its twentieth commencement at the same 
time, After the graduates, all in white, had risen from their 
crescent-row of seats around the college platform, to sing a hymn of 
Handel’s, the salutatory wae delivered by Mies Annie Alids 


Abrabams, who was second in the class, and bore off four prizes for 
excellence in various studies. President Simmons, of the college 
trustees and of the school board, made an address, which was fol- 
lowed by four essays and by several recitations, in all the languages 
taught in the college, by the honored ones among the graduates. 
The valedictorian was Ella Keith, who also received the first of the 
Board of Education prizes,—the Kelly silver medal, for methods of 
teaching,—honorable mention for work in physiology, the Hunt 
d medal for Latin, and honorable mention for English literature. 
e other honor students who received the Board of Education 
prizes were, Annie A. Abrahams, the winner of the Kane gold 
medal for physiology, second French prize of $40 in gold, Seleg- 
man prize of $50 in gold for English literature, and honorable 
mention for methods of teaching. One of the Board of Education 

rizes, awarded among the undergraduates, was given to Gertrude 
Siedtates, omore, whose mark, 9874, is the highest ever ob- 
tained in the Normal College. 
City Superintendent Jasper, in addressing the big pee 
class of the college, authorized them to join the 1,820 of their fel- 

* 
The greatest interest in the graduating exercises that have been 
taking place in our half-a-hundred public schools this week, has 
undoubtedly been in the schools where the results of the manual 
training experiment was put on exhibition. On Wednesday the 
Greenwich avenue Grammar School 41 was visited by about 500 
people, curious so see the exercises of the cooking and sewing 
classes. friends were expected, and promptly asked to the 
kitchen, where the white-capped, white-aproned girls were busy in 
meking dishes, which the trustees and others tasted and pro- 
nounced very good. Miss Ida D. Hope, from the South Reauker- 
ton Cooking School in London, and the teacher who under the 
patronage of Mrs. Heminway introduced this branch of knowledge 
to the Boston school children, says that the girls of the second 
grade have been aught in the past year to cook fifty-five different 
articles of food, besides learning the scientific and theoretical les- 
sons that are included in the course. Materials are free. The sew- 
ing exhibit, oe a curiosity, for some reason, was also of 
much interest. teacher is Mrs. Annie Jessup. 
* * 

At last the long-talked-of, and perhaps too mnch talked of, 
marching prizes have been given to the boys who did themselves so 
much credit in the civic procession of the recent centennial celebra- 
tion. As long as the prizes were only in prospect they had to be 
discussed ; and the delay was unavoidable, because it was necessary 
first to get the medal ready, and then to draw up a certificate of its 
presentation, and have copies of that ready to present to each of the 
4,000 boys who were in the procession. On Monday, after all this 
was accomplished, the presentation was made in the hall of the 
board of education. President Simmons presided, and the captains 
and heads of battalions, each holding aloft their battalion’s colors, 
were ranged in seats reserved for them. Near the president 
were Gen. Daniel Butterfield, John J. Tucker, chairman of the 
Conference Committee, the committee’s secretary, president of the 
Chamber of Commerce, president of the Society of Mechanics and 
Tradesmen, president of the German Society, and president of the 
American Institute, General Butterfield presented the medal, with 
a pleasant address. A fitting address of acceptance was made by 
President Simmons, who spoke of the marching as the result of a 
measure adopted into the schools for daily convenience in changing 
places, dismissing classes, etc., and as a precaution in case of fire. 

‘As for the marching itself,’’ he said, *‘I do not wonder that 
President Harrison said at the grand stand, ‘This is the grandest 
sight I ever saw.’ I know of an old soldier who shed tears at the 
sight. We are proud of y.u, boys, and wish you every success in 
your work.’’ Principal O’Neile responded for the boys in a few 
words, after which the captains received from General Butterfield 
their engrossed certificates, which read : 


SOUVENIR OF THE CIVIC AND INDUSTRIAL PARADE, 
New York Ciry, May 1, 1889, 


To of- School : 

As the gold medal awarded by the decision of the jadecs to the 
public schools for their appearance, fiae bearing, and compliance 
with my orders in the civic and industrial parade must properly 
rest with the board of education, it is desired that every scholar 
who participated should have evidence thereof. , 

The duty was performed with much credit and honor, showing 
foundation of discipline, order, and care in education, both by 
masters and pupils. I present this souvenir as a reminder thereof. 

New York City, June —, 1889. DAN BUTTERFIELD. 


The medal, which was on exhibition in the city superintendent’s 
room before the exercises, has on the obverse the head of Washing- 
ton, within the legends, ‘‘ New York Centennial Celebration of 
Washington’s Inauguration ’’ around the head ; and below it ‘‘ First 
President.’’ Between this and the milling are thirteen stars, 
with the dates ‘‘ 1789-1889” at the bottom. On the reverse of the 
medal is the lettering, ‘* Awarded by the industrial, commercial, 
and educational bodies of New York City, May 1, 1889, to the 
public schools for fine bearing in the civie parade.’ Below this is 
the city coat of arms. Besides this gold medal, banners have been 
awarded to Columbia College, the City College, the Hebrew Or- 
phan Asylum, and two trade associations. 

* * * 

Among the plans already decided upon for extending school 
work in the city next year, is one for a fine new Children’s Aid So- 
ciety School. The building will cover three lots on East Sixth 
Street, and cost $50,000. This society now has twenty schools, in- 
cluding two for Italiam children; in some of them as many as eleven 
teachers are employed. The new school, which will probably be 
among the largest and finest devoted to this good work, is to stand 
in one of the crowded factory and tenement districts of the East 
Side, where the harvest seems plenteous for any number of labor- 
ers. There are three of the schools round about there now. 

Jersey City graduated a goodly number last week, from both the 
course of the high school proper and the commercial class; forty- 
seven in the former, and fourteen in the latter. President John J. 
Voorhees, of the board of education, presented the diplomas and 
announced the prize awards. Twenty-one of the graduates expect 
to teach ; six will enter college. The schools of Jersey City bave 
taken on something of a renewed life recently, and the interest 
shown in them is gratifying. The commencement had a crowded 
audience, and several city officials, besides the board of education, 
sat upon the platform. The school census, which has just been 
made, shows a total in all the districts of 61,660, a gain over the 

will be larger 


last census of 4,205. The state school allowance 


4, 
than that of 1,625, 


GLEANINGS IN GERMAN FIELDS. 


BY GEORGE M. SMITH. 


A residence of some months in a German city enabled 
the writer, through the kindness of the directors of the 
Gymnasium and Realschule, to study somewhat atten- 
tively the methods of the teachers in these schools. It is 
the purpose of these articles to tell of some things which 
fell under the writer’s observation without implying that 
all teaching in Germany is done in the same way. In- 
deed, the fact is quite the contrary. In no country, probj 
ably, is individuality in teaching so thoroughly developed 
as in Germany. 

One of the first things that attracted attention in these 
schools was the large amount of work done in teaching 
the language and literature of the country. The teachers 
seemed to feel this to be a patriotic duty which they owed 
the fatherland. Such instruction begins with the entrance 
of the child into the schoolroom, and continues unbroken 
till graduation. The design is twofold,—first, to acquaint 
the pupil in some measure with the treasures of a vast lit- 
erature; and secondly, to enable him to express his 
thoughts with correctness, clearness, and force. 

From the first the child is supplied with a reader con- 
taining selections both in prose and verse, written by the 
best writers. At an early day the gems of their great 
ballad literature are introduced, and the patriotic feelings 
of the children are awakened and stimulated by poems 
that recount, in stirring verse, thrilling incidents in the 
history of kings and people. 

' These selections are taught in a manner which only one 
acquainted with German method and thoroughness can 
appreciate. I once saw eighteen successive recitations of 
forty-five minutes each spent upon a story less than a page 
in length, and never once did the interest flag. Before 
the pupils are allowed to open the book at all, their 
minds must be prepared for the reception of new ideas, ina 
way to pique the curiosity and arouse the interest to the 
highest possible pitch. 

Thus the teacher believes he has prepared the way for 
an intelligent interest on the part of the pupil and a good 
u_rstanding of the lesson of the day. 

Now that the books are opened, the teacher first reads 
the selection himself, or calls upon some pupil whose 
powers of understanding and elocutionary ability are 
somewhat above the ordinary. Then the different mem- 
bers of the class are called upon to essay their powers 
and the needed corrections are made. 

But this is not the end. Indeed, it is only the begin 
ning. The instruction in language must now be given, 
and other lessons regarding truth and duty must not fail 
to be brought out and emphasized. Every effort must 
now be made to quicken the pupils’ powers of understand- 
ing, imagination, and reproduction. But perhaps the 
whole process will be best understood if we follow the 
teacher as he guides the class through the mazes of one 
or two of these selections. 

The first shall be from a second reader, or perhaps a 
very easy third. The pupils were mostly eight years old. 
Some were nine. I give a rough prose translation of an 
elegant little poem which formed the basis of instruction : 


HANS AND THE SPARROWS, 


1. ‘* Ah, father, say, how shall I set about it to catch the spar- 
rows ?’’—the sparrows. 

2. “* My boy, just sprinkle salt upon their tails,’’—the sparrows. 

3. Thereupon he takes a handful of salt and lies in wait with out- 
stretched neck,—for sparrows. 

4, And when the first had lighted, up crept he,—‘‘ I’ve got you 


now,’’—you sparrow. 
5. But the little sparrow flew quick, quick, away to the nearest 


linden-bush,—ah, sparrow. 
6. “ Father, you see, they wont keep still, when I am going to 


sprinkle the salt on them,’’— the sparrows. 

7. Then leave the sparrows, Hans, in peace; wiser are they sure 
than you,’’—the sparrows. 

Before taking up the reading the stuffed birds are 
brought out, the two principal local varieties of sparrows 
are shown, and an earnest dialogue between teacher and 
pupils makes clear the habits and chief characteristics of 
these birds. Their bold, saucy manners and their quick 
motions are described, and some incidents that have fallen 
under the eyes of the boys themselves, are related. By 


this time everybody knows that the lesson will be about 


| 
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sparrows, and when permission is given, the readers are 
eagerly searched to find the selection, or selections, in 
which the sparrows are the chief actors. 

“T have it,” cries a little fellow on the front seat, and 
a quick flutter of leaves follows the announcement of the 
page containing the poem translated above. 

“ Who will read it?”’ asks the teacher. A forest of 
hands answer, and the teacher selects one who reads it 
well. The teacher corrects pronunciation, inflection, and 
other faults, calls on one and another to read, till many 
have had an opportunity to try their powers. When the 


The likenesses are now drawn out somewhat as fol- 
lows: In the first poem Hans wishes to catch a sparrow ; 
in the second the urchin has already done so; Hans 
wishes to put his in a cage, the second has his already 
there; Hans is artless, the ‘urchin is stupid; Hans’ spar- 
row flew to the Jinden bush, the urchin’s to the housetop; 
Hans is laughed at by his father, the urchin by the bird. 
In this way the pupils learn to examine related pieces 
critically and carefully, and develop a surprising quick- 
ness in making comparisons. 

Reproduction comes next in order. From the analysis 


majority of the class seem to understand the mechanical/already made and written on the blackboard the story is 
reading, they are told to commit the poem to memory and |retold in prose as literally as possible, then it is rewritten 
to be ready at the next recitation to recite the same as|with such modifications as the pupils see fit to introduce. 


well as possible. 


Here the originality of the pupils comes out in a sur- 


The pupils are next questioned on what they have read.|prising manner. Often a variation of the story will ap- 
The scene as presented in the poem must be imagined|pear worthy of older heads. Not unfrequently a wholly 


and described. The pupils must have a vivid mental 


new story is asked for to train the faculty of invention 


picture of the father and son at the window of a house injand in after years the utility of such training becomes 
a German village, and looking out upon the yard filled|apparent. Almost every group of University stucents 
with sparrows in search of a morning meal. They must/will contain several members who are authors in a small 
comprehend the eagerness of the boy to possess a bird to}way and entertain their friends and comrades with 
hang in his window like some of his neighbors, must re-|original tales and poems of no mean merit. It was one 
alize the tantalizing purpose of the father, must follow]of the surprises of the writer’s life in Germany to find 
Hans in imagination from point to point as with salt in]one evening in a beer-garden, a group of students drink- 
hand he vainly pursues the sparrows, and must realize his|ing beer and reciting original poems. 


disappointment arising from his implicit confidence in the 


In this part of the work careful attention is paid to the 


words of his father, in order to understand the lessons, moral | teaching of spelling and to the learning of general rules 


and practical, which are to be drawn from the story. 


that apply to whole classes of words, or a lesson in’ tech- 


The qualities of the persons engaged in the little life|nical grammar may be interjected and its terms explained 
drama are now discussed. The pupils show, in answer to|and applied. 


pointed questions, that Hans is artless, trusting, eager, 


Only a question or two now remain to be taken up 


and thoughtless. The father is witty and wise, and|according to the time and inclination of the teacher. In 
wishes to teach Hans the lesson that he should never act|this particular case the question was asked, “In what did 
without careful consideration and upon the mere advice} Hans’ simplicity (einfaltigkeit) consist?” This gives the 
of others. The sparrows are saucy and possessed of fore-|class trouble, but after a question or two it is made out 


sight and cunning. 


that when one is near enough to sprinkle salt on the tail 


The course of thought in the poem is now taken up.|of a sparrow, the salt is not needed and becomes a hin- 
Again, the pupils determine that in the first stanza weldrance. Hans did not understand this. 


are told of Hans’ desire to possess a bird; in the second, 


All this has taken three lessons of fifty minutes each, 


of the father’s practical joke ; aid in the third and fourth,|but the attention has been undiminished. The poem has 
of his inconsiderate application of the means recom-|been recited again and again, and with many has become 
mended ; in the fifth, of his non-suecess ; in the sixth, of}a life possession. The German pedagogue is not in a 
his complaint to his father; and in the seventh, of the/hurry. He knows that work properly and thoroughly 


lesson the father will draw from it. 


done will in due time bear fruit and he firmly believes 


Next follow questions in regard to the language and|that time invested here is only put at interest to return 
form of the poem. New words, if any, are explained |large dividends in the near future. 


from the text, and seldom from the dictionary. Indeed, 
the use of the dictionary seems to be limited in the Ger- 
man schools. Attention is called to the form of dialogue 
in which the story is told, and to the ending of each 
stanza with the same word. 

We have now reached the stage of moral application, 
and practical lessons are drawn from the morning exer- 


WILD FLOWERS OF NEW ENGLAND. 


The ‘o lowing plants are found wild in New England, and are 


focused, so far as time of appearing is concerned, for Boston and 


vicinity : 


April.—Wood anemone; marsh marigold, meadows; dog’s-tooth 


cise. The class are taught that whatever is attempted violet; liverleaf, high ground; bloodroot; skunk cabbage, wet 


without thought and consideration is likely to prove un- 
successful and ridiculous; to tame and control the de- 
sires, not to wish for that which is beyond their reach ; 
that folly is laughed at; that shrewdness is more than a 
match for force; and that blind eagerness only injures. 
Proverbs are quoted to illustrate these or other related 
points, or any other part of the story,—* A bird in the 


places; coltsfoot. 
May —White baneberry ; red baneberry ; shad-bush, June berry ; 


columbine, rocky woods; dwarf ginseng, rich woods; bear-berry, 


rocky woods; Indian turnip, rich woods; spice-bush, damp woods ; 
spring cress, damp woods; leather-leaf, wet places; painted-cup, 
meadows; creeping snow-berry, cedar swamps; golden saxifrage, 
wet places; scarlet-fruited thorn; pear thorn; goldthread, 
meadows; dwarf cornel, flowering dogwood; pink lady’s slipper, 


dian tobacco; water lobelia; monkey flower; wild bergamot ; 
pyrola, damp woods; deer grass; skullcap, damp, shady places; 
sleepy catchfly; marsh rosemary, salt marshes; hoary pea; moth 
mullein ; iron-weed. 

August.—Spikenard ; button-bush; sweet pepper bush; beech- 
drops; purple-fringed orchis, wet places; swamp rose-mallow ; 
sweet-william catchfly. 

September and October.—Upland boneset ; closed gentian ; fringed 
gentian, meadows ; witch-hazel ; flea bane, salt marshes. 


MARKS OF CORRECTION. 


Teachers and scholars bave much to do with correcting exercises. 
There are two ways of going about it; one way is to accept the 
standard system of marks used by printers, authors, and editors in 
every-day practical life, and the other way is to invent a series of 
signs that may or may not be understood outside of the schoolroom 
where they originated. But whenever possible that which is taught 
should be so taught that it will be available in real life. Thisis — 
recognized as a safe principle, whatever may be its relation to 
‘* practical education.’’ We print below (by special request) a page 
of Hazen's Speiler, published by Ginn & Co., giving all the stand- 
ard marks. There are few persons who do not have occasion during 
life to correct manuscript or proof in some form, and there are 
many who find the knowledge of a universal system of marking 
quite indispensable. Aside from its potential value, the system bas 
that which recommends it for present use. Certainly it is clear, 


systematic, comprehensive, and brief : 
/ Txoucn sever¢l differing opinions exist as to 
the individual by wom the art of printing was 
first discovered; yet all authorities concur in 
admitting Peter Schoeffer to be the person® Caps. 
who invented cast metal types, having learned 
* 8 the art of of cutting the letters from the Gu- 
s:/ tenbergs/ he is also supposed to have been 
6 the first whoengraved on copper plates. The’ /-/ 
following testimony is preseved in the family, * 
__Ascheffenburg: 
\‘ Peter Schoeffer, of Gernsheim, perceiving 
“y/ his master F austs design, and being himself 
(desirous ardently) to improve the art, found 
out (by the good providence of God) the “ 
method of cutting (imeidemdé) the characters 
in a matrix, that the letters might easily be 
singly cast / instead of bieng He pri- 
“| vately cut matrices$ for the whole alphabet: 
Faust was so pleased with the contrivange, 
he promised Peter to give him hje“only 
“daughter Christina in marriage, promise 3 
—which he soon after performed. A 
ffficulties at first 720% 


“as| (But there were many 


with wooden onesfthe metal being too soft 3 Brak 
to support the“force of the im pression: but 2 
~" 
was soon remedied, by mixing 
nce with the metal which sufficiently "“%, 


trations of the fault of too ready belief in the advice or 


suggestions of others are adduced ; allusion is made to sweet colisfoot, springy land; fringed polygala; five-finger; beach 
the swindling advertisements which sometimes appear in| plam; wild red cherry, rocky woods; dwarf nt eaca.nt but- 


hand”; “Two sold for a farthing,” ete. Practical illus-|4*Y Weeds; pepper-root, rich woods; purple avens, meadows; star 


grass, meadows; beach pea, side of railroads; marsh vetehling, 
border of rivers; fly honeysuckle, meadows; buck bean, meadows; 


the papers, and also to some forms of belief which de-|tercup; yellow water crowfoot ; early crowfoot ; red-berried elder ; 


pend on the credulity of their adherents,—as witchcraft, 
fortune-telling, ete. 

If, now, the class has read a similar poem or story, a 
comparison is at once instituted between the two. In this 
ease the class had read a little poem by Goethe only a 
few days previously. 

I present this in Scott’s translation, omitting the ex- 
clamations that occur at the end of each line, or perhaps 
serve as a kind of refrain to the folk’s song. 


An urchin once, as I have heard, 

Had caught and caged a little bird. 

He viewed the prize with heart elate, 

Thrust in his hand,—ah, treacherous fate! 
Away the titmouse winged his flight, 


wild pink, dry, sandy soil; false Solomon’s seal; rue-anemone; 
early meadow-rue ; star-flower; nodding trillium, rich woods; bell- 
wort; arrow wood; hobble-bush ; sweet white violet, damp places ; 
lance-leaved violet, wet places; hand-leaf violet; bird-foot violet, 
ed soil; yellow violet; arrow-leaved violet; northern prickly 
June.—Pink azalea, swamps; white swamp honeysuckle; wax- 
work ; yellow lady’s slipper; bush honeysuckle ; cranesbill ; purple 
fringed orchis; frost-weed; blug flag, wet places; sheep laurel, 
pastures; mountain laurel; cucumber-root ; partridge-berry ; for- 
get-me-not, wet places; sweet-scented water-lily ; yellow pond- 
lily; yellow wood-sorrel ; sweet cicely; silver-weed ; marsh five- 
finger ; white water crowfoot ; swamp rose; dwarf wild-rose ; sweet- 
brier; golden ragwort; false spikenard; meadow-sweet ; hard- 
hack ; blue-eyed grass; meadow-rue, meadows ; bladderwort. 


as follows: ===, “put in capitals” (3). 


And laughed to scorn the silly w 


July.— Ground-nut; dogbane; Indian hemp: 
py; butterfly-weed ; 
marsh bellflower; harebell ; wild senna; New Jersey tea; turtle- 


Though from so high an authority, the translation fails | 4 Vitein’s bower ; coral-root ; rattle-box ; deptford pink ; sun- 


dew ; blue-weed ; yellow bedstray ; checkerberry ; rattlesnake plan- 


to render the spirit or thought of the poem, but is perbaps 
mticiently acourate for our purpose, [teins white fringed-orohis; ragged orchia; spotted touch-me-not, 


places; yellow lily) ved oardingl-flower, wet places; In- 


To correct a wrong letter, word, or mark of punctuation, draw 
a line through it, and place the correction by a line in the margin 
(see 1, 5). 6,80 placed, means “leave out” (4); Q, “turn an in- 
verted character” (2); /.c. (lower case), “change from capitals to 
small letters”; w./. (wrong font), “wrong type” (17); +, “a bad 
letter ” (20). 

Changes in type are indicated by a line or lines under the word, 
» “put in small cap- 
itals” (3). —— , “put in Italic,” or “change from Roman to 
Italic, or from Italic to Roman” (3). The indicated changes 


should also be written in the margin thus: Caps, S. Caps, Rom., 


Ttal. (3). 
If a word, letter, space, or mark of punctuation has been left 


out, the omission should be indicated by a caret, and the correction 
placed in the margin (8, 15, 19), where $ means “ nrore space” (6); 


hyphen omitted” (7); less space” (9) ; “elosa 
(21); # CI, or qT, “begin a new paragraph” (10); no 4, “no 


paragraph” (18); ¥/, ¥/, V; “insert an apostrophe, a star, 2 
superior figure,” or whatever mark is placed in the y/ for refer- 
ence (11); out, s.c., “ words omitted, see copy.” 


The transposition of words is marked by a line drawn under one 
and over the other, and ¢r, is placed in the margin (12) I calls 
attention to a space or quadrat standing up (14). When anything 
that ought to remain has been erased, put dots under it, and write 
“ stet iy “ margin (13). Letters standing out of line are marked 
as in 16, means “raise to a proper level” “depress 
proper level”; “move to the 


| 
with these /e//ers, as Ahere had been before 
| 
é 
ight, 
| | | 
j g 


July 4, 1889. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


GOSSIP ABOUT WORDS AND PEOPLE. 


MILTON, 


An illustrious teacher of the seventeenth century was John 
Milton, born in London, in 1608. His father was a scrivener, a 
man of education and refinement, and a musical composer of no 
mean reputation, The poet was educated at St. Paul’s School,—a 
fact which one writer considers sufficient in itself to give the school 
a lasting c'aim on the affection and gratitude of the country. He 
studied at Christ’s College, Cambridge, where, in 1632, he received 
the degree of M.A. He retired to the country house whither his 
father bad removed, and there devoted several years to study 
and self-culture, “‘ caring,’’ as he said, ‘‘but little how late he 
came into life, so that he came fit.”” It was then his intention to 
devote himself to poetry, and he hoped ‘‘ that by labor and intent 
study, he might leave something so written to after time, as they 
should not willingly let it die.” 

This course of study was assisted by a tour on the continent, sev- 
eral months being spent in Italy, where he met some of the great 
men of his time, the “‘ starry Galileo’? amongthem. Returning to 
England in 1639, and taking up his residence in Londun, he com- 
menced teaching, having charge of his nephews,—John and Ed- 
ward Phillips. Both became men of ability; Edward, a teacher 
and writer, prepared a memoir of his uncle. Milton wrote, during 
his teaching days, A Tractate on Education. It possessee the charm 
of his stately English, and much that is attractive, but critics have 
said that its chief interest lies in being so strongly marked with the 
author's individuality. He nobly defines ‘‘a complete and gener- 
ous education as that which fits a man to perform justly, skillfully, 
and magnanimously, all the offices, both private and public, of 
peace and war.”’ 

Like other scholars of his time, he gave the dead languages the 
highest place, ‘‘ seeing every nation affords not experience and 
tradition enough for all kinds of learning ; therefore we are chiefly 
taught the language of those people who have at any time been 
most industrious after wisdom, so that language is but the instru- 
ment conveying to us things useful to be known. And though a 
linguist should pride himself to have all the tongues that Babel cleft 
the world into, yet if he have not studied the solid things in them, 
he were nothing so much to be esteemed a learned man, as any yeo- 
man competently wise in his mother dialect only.’’ He would have 
Jess time spent in the school course, considering much wasted ‘‘ in 
too oft idle vacancies given,’’ and in ‘‘ forcing the empty wits of 
children to compose orations, verses, and themes,’’ causing an ‘‘ ill 
habit of barbarizing against the Latin and Greek idiom.’’ He 
would save time and insure thoroughness by having the whole 
course in one establishment, which should be both school and uni- 
versity,—‘‘ not needing a remove to any other house, except it be 
some peculiar Colledge of Law or Physick.’’ Here the training 
should be in three divisions,—‘‘their studies, their exercise, and 
their diet.’’ The second division must include ‘* wrastling, wherein 
Englishmen were apt to excell.’’ In his own teaching he crowded 
much work into every day. Sundays were busy days with Greek 
Testament lessons and dictations of Latin ‘‘ Body of Divinity.’’ 

In 1647, soon after the death of his father, Milton gave up his 
pupils. From this time he took an active part in the political con- 
tests then raging, and the fierceness and bitterness of his writings 
are in strong contrast to the repose of the earlier times. He died 
in 1674. The piteous story of his later years is well known; an 
uncovgenial home, loneliness, poverty, blindness, borne with un- 
daunted spirit, bating *‘ no jot of heart or hope,’’—even then he 


sang ‘‘ darkling,’’ and the world heard. 
PAMELA McA, CoLx, 


“MISS” AND “ MR.” SMITH. 


The ‘‘ Smiths”’ are numerous and not wholly to blame. ‘* Miss”’ 
and ‘* Mr.’’ Smith are typical of a class that do not succeed in ob- 
taining good positions. It is easy to dispose of them by saying they 
have failed “‘ to grow.’’ ‘‘ Mr.’’ Smith isnot as amiable as ‘‘Miss’’ 
Smith. He was guilty of professional discourtesy. Had the man 
whom he underbid ceased ‘‘ to grow’? ? A word as to professional 
courtesy, No teacher should attempt to secure the place of an- 
other, But the fierce spirit of competition is so strong, and the 
supply so much greater than the demand, that professional courtesy 
is a name rather than a reality. 

Applicants for positions are as ‘‘ thick as autumnal leaves that 
strow the brooks in Vallombrosa.’’ Boards of education look on 
with a cold sneer. A picture of one will answer for myriads : 


The autumn leaves were falling fast, 
When through the Yankee land there passed 
A youth, who held with grip of vise 
A banner, with the quaint device, 
**T want a school,’’ 


Although a banner may not literally be carried, from many es- 
capes a ‘‘ deep, sepulchral groan,’”’—‘‘ I want a school.’”? A man’s 
envirooment more frequently determines his salary than his quali- 
fications. 

About as many lose positions on account of ‘* growth’’ as for 
want of it. A number might be instanced,—some very eminent, 
—whose words are-oracles among teachers. Many who take no ed- 
ucational papers, read no books, and attend no summer echools, 
succeed in getting positions because they understand the ‘* spoils 
system.”’ Shall we cease ‘‘to grow’ because of these things ? 
No. Pioneers in educational fields seldom get money. Those 
coming next get more money. Those in the third rank enjoy the 
luxuries that the advance of the others made possible. 

Solomon says, “I have seen servants u horses and princes 
walking as servants upon the earth.” ‘as it the prioces’ fault 
that they were “ underlings’’? It is easy to say there is always 
** room at the top,” bat the author of it never found room at the 
“*top’’ to be President. If all were ‘‘top,’’ where would be the 
bottom ? Greatnessisa relative term. There is not money enough 
for all to haye large salaries. Many a ‘‘ Miss Smith” is doing a 
grander work than some who are filling a wider sphere and drawing 
Jarger salaries. ‘‘ Mr. Smith’’ was pai too ugly to deserve 


fe the best but let us striv 


MISS SMITH. 


In the JOURNAL of June 13, Mr. Will S. Monroe presumes to 
assign the reason why Mr. and Miss Smith are underlings, as he 
terms them. The reason assigned is not the true one, as will be 
seen. 

lam Miss Smith. So far from my not reading educational peri- 
odicals, I am in the habit of reading three, one of which is your 
own valuable JOURNAL. Not only do I read professional litera- 
ture, but I make it a point to examine new textbooks on any sub- 
ject that I teach. One principal said that she felt ashamed to talk 
before me on textbooks, because I knew so much more about them 
than she did. Why was she principal and I subordinate? I have 
had normal training and she has had none. 

One year I teught beside a teacher who copied upon the board, 
from the textbook, definitions which the grade work said were to 
be developed, because she knew nothing of development work. 
The next year she was given a place which increased her salary. 
Another year I had for a neighbor a teacher who scoffed at ped- 
agogy, who frequently told me I was a fool to work as hard as I 
did, that I never would get anything for it, that she ‘‘ sneaked”’ 
out of everything she could. The next year she was given a better- 


paying place. 

At one time I felt very much humiliated that my work should be 
worth less than those teachers, but on looking about me I found I 
was in very excellent company,—that two thirds of the high-sal- 
aried teachers, in this city, are non-pedagogical teachers. I con- 
clude, therefore, that pedagogical intelligence has no money value. 
Now, have I no cause for discontent, and has Mr. Monroe found 
the panacea for my woes ? ' Loco, 


NATIONALITY OF ARTISTS. 
Of what nationality is each of the following distinguished artists ? 


Washington Allston. Velasquez. 
Michael Angelo. Van Dyck. 
Correggia. Carlo Dolce. 
Darer. Banck. 
Thomas Ball. Bierstadt. 
Cusandva. Benjamin Champney. 
Claude Lorraine. Dore. 
Gainsborough. Valenciennes. 
Titian. Gottschalk. 
Frederick Leighton, George Inness. 
Harriet Hosmer. Raphael. 
Thorwaldsen. Landseer. 
Meissonier. Millet. 
Thomas Nast. Philippoteaux. 
Hiram Powers. Rubens. 
Spagnoletto. Leonardo da Vinci. 
Benjamin West. 


IS IT GOOD ENGLISH ? 


The following sentence is taken from a leading article in one of 
the papers of the country whose English is the most uniformly 
correct of any paper. Is it good English ? 

Soon after the meal, the wind began to fall, and the clouds, 
breaking away, the sun, now declining, struck into the gulch. 


C. 
We think our readers need no enlightenment regarding this sen- 
tence. Its meaning is clear, but there are several elements that 
are almost never seen in the columns from which it was taken.— 
[Ep., 


VERBA SENTIENDI ET DECLARANDL 


I wish to draw attention to the following paragraph which oc- 
curs near the end of Mr. Binford’s learned article, on the ‘‘Double 
accusative,’’ in the JOURNAL of June 13: 

‘“Tn the commencement of this article I had intended to close with 
a detailed statement of the position herein outlined. Bat [ am 
compelled to forbear, nursing the intention, however, of presenting 
at some future time a thesis divested of argumentation and contro- 
versial spirit, setting forth the doctrine that all the verbs of Class 
II. (Sep. 18) should be classitied with that large and important list 
of verbs well known as Verba Sentiendi et Declarandi, whose con- 
struction is the accusative with the infinitive.’’ 

No rule of grammar is more necessary to be understood clearly than 
that of the relation of verbs of ‘‘ Perceiving and Declaring.”’ It 
is a complete mastery of this rule that enlightens the otherwise 
dark subject of the ‘‘ Oratio Obliqua’’ in all languages, and a 
special treatise on the subject by so able an expounder of grammat- 
ical principles as Mr. Binford, must be a valuable accession to the 
aids in this direction. May he be able soon to give us this thesis. 

R. L. Boston, 


QUALITY OF TEACHING. 


The following sentence was given to several classes for correction : 
“‘While the people were cheering, the hero sit still.’ Of the 
classes trained to give specific reasons, eighty per cent. corrected 
the mistake and gave valid reasons for the correction, seventy per 
cent. giving the specific reason that the present tense sit should not 
be used for the past tense, sat, of the same verb, to express past 
time. The other ten per cent. gave the same reason expressed in 
more general terms. Oaly thirteen per cent. of them failed to see 
the mistake. Seven per cent, corrected the mistake, but did not 
give a valid reason for the correction. Of the classes trained to 
give general reasons, thirteen per cent. corrected the mistake and 
gave good reason for the correction, but expressed in general terms. 
Thirty-three per cent. corrected it and gave erroneous reason, while 


fifty-four cent. failed to see the mistake. 

The following was the fayorite reason: ‘‘ Words should not be 
used in a sense contrary to their true meaning.” 

The above shows plainly enough that the giving of general instead 


THE RIGHT THING. 


be black. 

eat folding is indispensable. 

Legibility is of first im 

Eccentric penmanship is a misfortune, 
Thoughts are worth more than words. 
The paper should be plain. 

Except for business, ignore postal cards. 
Reply to business letters 
White paper is the only thing. 

Raled paper is allowable for business. 
Inclose a stamp if you ask for answer. 
Take pains to write well. 

Iaterlining is in poor taste. 

Neglect not the signature, date, or stamp. 
Genius in letter-writing is a rare gift. 


ANSWERS TO NOTABLE WOMEN. 
(See JOURNAL, May 30.] 

8. Abigail Adams. . 

r. 9, Margaret Fuller Ossoli. 

3. Angelica Catalani. 10. Mrs. E. D, E. N. Southworth. 
4. Mrs. Browning. 11, Mrs. Frank Leslie. 
5. Kate Greenaway. 12, The Countess de Montfort. 
6. Anna Cora Mowatt Ritchie. 13. Catherine de Medici. 
7. Maria Agnesi (1718-1799). 14. Harriet Martineau. 


ANSWERS TO BIOLOGY. | 


{See JouRNAL of June 13.) 
The enty are the peculiar order of mar- 
su 
. They tra across Europe to at that 

time connected with Asia. aoe 

4. Australia was separated from Asia before the other mammals, 
eee eee had a chance to cross, 

5. All mammals introduced by man flourish and multiply 


rapidly. 

6. A quite highly diversified fauna, containing a large number of 
the orders existing to-day. 
7. A slow advance of some orders, an extinction of others, but in 
many cases simply an increase in the diversity of species. 
8. The vertebrates. 
9, Because the other groups of animals were already quite highly 
ae in the earliest fossiliferous rocks. 
10. e family of horses, 
11. That it is probably a true , though not provable. 
12. By some scientists he is included, under the law of evolution, 
with the other animals; by others he is excluded, because of his 
unique intellectual and moral nature. 


My dear JOURNAL :—Below please find answers to the twelve 
questions in biology. If the propounder of them deems me entitled 
to 100 per cent., I trust he will say so. Leo. 


1. Its oddness. 
2. No one knows. 
3. No one has been able to find out. 
The fact that they live there. 
e fact that they live 
Dead life 


. It has always died. 
8. Ireland. 
9. It mus’n’t. 
10. Darwinial. 
11, Not proven. 
12, Connected to it by a missing link. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


— To Ashby In Pollock's Course of Time, 
M. J., Milford, Mass, 


— Who is the author of the expression ‘‘ The almighty dollar’’ ? 
G. W. C., Suffield, Ct. 


— I wish to ask through Queries which lake is considered the 
largest in the world. Erno, Manchester, N. H. 


— To ‘‘ Friedman ’’: The entire total of the Hebrew race is esti- 
mated at 6,300,000. America counts 230,000 among her citizens, 
SERVIA, 


1. Mary Somerville. 
2. Rosa Bonhew 


— To ‘‘ American’: The week of the Chinese and Thibetans 
has but five days, which are named after the five elements,—iron, 
wood, water, feathers, and earth. C. H. A., Brookline. 


— To ‘ Querist’’: The whipping post is still used in Delaware 
and, I thiok, in Maryland. Henry Bergh was for years an advo- 
cate of this mode of punishment. J. E. W., Lombard, Jil, 


— To “ Inquirer”: Recent statistics say there are now 5,338 
public libraries in the United States. There are 11 libraries 


which have over 100,000 volumes each. 
M. E. W., Cambridge, Mass, 


— Somewhere in classical literature I have seen a comparison 
between the lions under the throne of Solomon and the support of 
state power. Can any of the Querist band recall it for me ? 

Gustavus, Troy, N. Y. 


— To ‘‘Emile P.’’: It was Josephine who was called the ‘‘ Star 
of Napoleon.’’ His better destiny forsook him when he cast off 
his amiable and devoted wife. Truly did the Emperor say, “‘ If I 
win battles, Josephine wins hearts.’’ St. Cyr. 


— Is the word “‘ ceiling *’ properly applied to a partition ? 
Cc. C. 


The word means, strictly, a covering, and was formerly applied 
to flooring and wainscotting as well as to what we now call the 
ceiling. Locally with ys the words “ ceiled’’ and ‘‘ ceiling ’’ may 
atil] yefer to partition walle. Skeat, however, in his dictionary, re, 


of specific reasons, blunte the perceptive powers and engayrageg 
Wr Piitebirg, Py 


fory the ward fa the Latin cwlum, French hoaren.— liter: 
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BOSTON & CHICAGO, JULY 4, 1889. 


SSSA SK 


Tue schools monopolized everything for ten days. 


Turre are 346 colleges in this country, and 259 of 
these are denominational. 


Tue Boston master is “mighty independent” since 
the last school board election. 


Coutxece catalogues originally printed the names of 
students according to the social rank of their families. 


Laure is the latest candidate for national favor. It 
would make a beautiful and appropriate floral emblem. 


THERE were more colleges in this country a hundred 
years ago in proportion to the population than there are 
now. 


Seven of the Iowa colleges will spell it “ catalog” 
hereafter, out of regard to the Spelling Reform Associ- 


ation. 


Goop men with positive ideas will hesitate to accept 
superintendencies if the present rage for decapitating con- 
tinues. 


In Oregon only widows, among women, can vote for 
school officers, This is a terrible temptation for a woman 
suffragist. 

THERE was never a time when so many cities and 
towns advanced the pay of their lower grade teachers as 
within the past year. : 


Tue book of the week is Boone’s Hducation in the 
United States, in Appleton’s “ International Education 
Series,” edited by Dr. Harris. 

Tue Patriotic Sons of America of Norristown, Penn., 
claim to be the motive power behind the “ boom ” for the 
trailing arbutus as a national flower, 


Tx one Massachusetts city with less than ninety teach- 


— 


ers, ten of the women teachers have resigned within a 
year, to be married. Who says that teachers are not be- 
coming popular ? 

NEARLY every leading American college is struggling 
with the problem of how to induce students to have the 
same respect for Greek, mathematics, sciences, modern 
languages, and philosophy, that they have for foot-ball 
and base-ball. 


Dr. C. C. Rounps, principal of Plymouth (N. H.) 
State Normal School, one of the best known and most 
highly appreciated of New England’s educators, has 
been appointed Commissioner of the State of New Hamp- 
shire to the Paris Exposition. 


Tere is great rejoicing at home and abroad over the 
announcement of the London Schoolmaster that a head- 
mistress of a girls’ school in England has been awarded 
$1,000 damages in a libel suit brought by her against one 
who caused to be published in a newspaper exaggerated 
and false statements concerning the punishment of a 
pupil. 

Tue failure of the school board of Fort Worth to re- 
elect Prof. Alexander Hogg is another of the mistakes of 
the year. For seven years he has been in the forefront 
of educational activity,—not alone in his own city and 
state, but in national councils. The resolutions of the 
school board upon his retirement were highly complimen- 
tary. His friends throughout the North, as well as South, 
hope to see him early enthroned in an equally goad place. 


ror Paysican Trarnina.—Harvard University 
spends $110,000 ; Amherst, $65,000 ; Cornell, $40,000 ; 
Princeton, $38,000; Yale, $13,000; Johns Hopkins, 
$10,000. Columbia proposes to expend $135,000, and 
Yale proposes to add $100,000 to her “ plant.” Vassar 
will soon spend $20,000. The Adelphi Academy, Brook- 
lyn, has gymnastic accommodations for 700 pupils. The 
Berkeley School, New York City, is to have a $75,000 
gymnasium plant. 


Secretary J. W. Dickinson goes to the Island of 
Jamaica, July 27, to hold a teachers’ convention of two 
weeks, at which time all the teachers of the island will 
assemble by government direction and be instructed in 
the methods and principles of school management and 
teaching by the highest educational official in Massachu- 
setts. This is the fruit of the recent visit of William 
Gillis of Jamaica, who spent the winter in the South and 
East studying the educational system. 


In the death of President Mary A. Brigham of Mt. 
Holyoke College, by a railroad accident near New Haven, 
the educational world has been dealt the saddest blow 
that ever followed a commencement season. The entire 
country was interested in the experiment that through her 
was to transform Mt. Holyoke Seminary into one of the 
leading women’s colleges in the land. She graduated at 
Mt. Holyoke in 1850, was for a number of years principal 
of Ingham University at Leroy, N. Y., and has been for 
the past twenty-six years associate principal and principal 
of the Brooklyn Hights Seminary, one of the most notable 
institutions of the country. Miss Brigham was twice 
offered the presidency of Wellesley College, and easily 
stood in the front rank of American women educators. 


OUT OF DATE. 


Lord Cranbrook is the official head of the Education 
Department of England, and he said in the House of 
Lords recently, that the first duty of a boy was to earn 
wages. He also argued that much of what is learned at 
school is forgotten in after years, hence it does not mat- 
ter much if a child does leave school at the age of ten, 
he merely loses the small part that he would remember of 
what he learns. 

This seems thoroughly ridiculous. Indeed, it is impos- 
sible for an American to conceive of such sentiments be- 
ing uttered in a legislative body, much less by one officially 
representative of educational interests. It is several gen- 
erations behind the age, if, indeed, there was ever an age 
when it could have been uttered in America. But we 
know teachers to-day whose methods would seem to indi- 


cate ‘that they think the chief value of their teaching 
lies in what is remembered in after-life, It may 


as well be understood that but a small percentage 
of the things learned in school will be remembered. In- 
deed, it should be appreciated that children outgrow the 
need of remembering facts and processes that were valu- 
able in their development. We teach for the develop- 
ment of the child, we do not fill his mind as a reservoir. 
It is not a question how much can be drawn out in after 
years, but rather what use he can make of himself in 


after years. 


FIELD FOR BENEVOLENCE. 


There is no field for benevolence greater than is pre- 
sented by the teachers’ profession. It is a glorious thing to 
raise a million dollars for the Johnstown sufferers ; to give 
$2,000,000 for the founding of a manual training school ; 
to give $20,000,000 for the establishment of a university ; 
to found asylums, hospitals, ete. These things must be 
done, and will be done more and more generously. They 
will be done in part because it is fashionable to do such 
things. Every man who does such work knows that he is 
doing it largely because others have done the same. 
Boston raised $130,000 for Johnstown because Philadel- 
phia raised $600,000 and New York $300,000. It was 
easier to raise $130,000 under the spur of pride than it 
would have been to raise $30,000 for the sufferers pure 
and simple. This may seem harsh, may seem unjust. 
We hope it is; we base the statement simply upon our 
knowledge of the psychology of benevolence and commer- 
cial pride. 

He who sets a new fashion for benevolence is the most 
valuable man at this stage of American charity and pros- 
perity. For the consideration of aspirants for such 
honors we would suggest that some man is destined to 
make himself famous and do the nation great service by 
the generous endowment of one of the Teachers’ Relief 
Associations of the land. Fifty thousand dollars given to 
New York, Boston, or Chicago, would make it practi- 
cally impossible for any one of the teachers of any one of 
these cities to come to want, or lack for the comforts of 
life. When we consider what the teachers have done for 
the children of the homes of these cities, we wonder that 
some men of wealth have not long before given gener- 
ously for the endowment of such a society. 


AMONG THE COLLEGES. 


Harvard's first commencement was in 1642, and there 
were nine graduates. Williams and Mary College, 
founded in 1693, was “ born rich,” receiving more money 
in the first three months than Harvard received in the 
first fifty years. Yale, founded in 1701, had its origin 
in forty volumes given by the ten principal clergymen of the 
colony, “ trustees to found, erect, and govern a college,’ 
who met in 1700 and brought books, laying them on the 
table, saying, “I give these books for the founding of a 
college in this colony. When Yale was opened, Harvard 
was sixty-four years old, and all New England had less 
than 100,000 inhabitants, hardly more than Cambridge 
alone now has. Princeton, founded in 1746, was the 
outgrowth of William Tennent’s “ Log College,” of which 
George Whitefield wrote, the name was given because of 
the “ rude, uncomely schoolhouse” in which he taught. 
The University of Pennsylvania had its origin in the 
Philadelphia Academy, organized in 1749, under the lead 
of Benjamin Franklin.—Columbia, formerly King’s 
College, was founded by royal charter, 1754, and was 
launched by means of a lottery. Brown University, 
1764, has always been Baptist in name, but foremost in 
non-sectarian evangelistic sentiment. Dartmouth, 1769, 
was developed from an Indian school. Rutgers was 
formerly Queen’s College. Williams College was or- 
ganized, 1793, in the face of a lengthy and formal pro- 
test from Harvard.—Princeton had the first chair in 
chemistry.— Harvard boasted the first collegiate teles- 
cope. Yale had really the first observatory ——Co- 
lumbia introduced the study of French in 1799.——La- 
fayette College, Pennsylvania, has been famed for its 
teaching of modern languages for sixty years. Michi- 


gan University remains the only collegiate institution of 


\Sny considerable size to maintain a department of peda- 


gogy-——Johns Hopkins makes much of specialties in 
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political history and speculative and ethical philosophy. 
——Cornell attains its majority this year, and now con- 
fers nine different degrees. 


THE INSTITUTE IN GREAT LUCK. *. 

This session of the American Institute of Instruction 
will take high rank in the prestige of its officers. Presi- 
dent George A. Littlefield, whose success as the host of 
the institute at Newport in ’85 and ’88 gives him the 
gratitude of a larger number of New England teachers 
than any other official, will this year receive the congratu- 
lations of all upon his promotion to the principalship of 
the Rhode Island Normal School, which position was 
unanimously and heartily tendered him immediately upon 
the appointment of General Morgan to the commissioner- 
ship of Indian affairs. 

Ray Greene Hauling, the secretary, has been elected to 
the principalship of the East Boston High School with a 
unanimity never probably enjoyed by any other man 
coming into the city from without. It is not too much to 
say that no other man in the country could have taken 
this prize from the corps of able men in the English High 
and Latin School. 

Tue American Institute of Instruction certainly has 
had the good sense to select rising men for its speakers 
this summer. Since consenting to address this body, Gen- 
eral Morgan has been appointed Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs, Professor Andrews has been elected president of 
Brown University, and Professor Small has received from 
Johns Hopkins University the degree of Ph.D. 

There will evidently be a premium upon these positions 
hereafter. No educational gathering has ever had such 
a record. There are other good things in store for those 
who attend the Bethlehem meeting. 


HONORED AND LAMENTED. 


Maria Mitchell is one of the few women who have] God, 


attained fame in astronomical studies. She was born in 
Nantucket, Aug. 1, 1818, and died in Lynn, June 21, 
1889 ; was the daughter of a school teacher who spent 
his leisure hours in a small observatory on his own 
grounds, and in mathematical calculations in the service 
of the United States Coast Survey. Maria was the third 
of ten children, and was for twenty years librarian of her 
native town, receiving for her services but $65 the first 
year, and $75 the second year. In October, 1847, while 
gazing through the telescope, a celestial stranger startled 
her. She at once noted its right ascension and declina- 
tion, without the faintest suspicion that she was the dis- 
coverer of ‘“* Miss Mitchell’s comet,” and was to be there- 
after famous. Honors came thick and fast, the most 
unique being a valuable gold medal sent by the King of 
Denmark. She remained librarian at Nantucket for ten 
years, refreshing herself by telescopic study by night, and 
at odd moments compiling the American Nautical Alma- 
nace, and by writing articles for several scientific period- 
icals. In 1857-58 she traveled through Europe, visiting 
all the great observatories and receiving distinguished 
honors at the hands of Sir John and Lady Herschel, Mrs. 
Somerville, Alexander Von Humboldt, Leverrier, and 
Encke. Upon her return, she received a government 
salary of $500 a year. 

Upon the opening of Vassar College, Miss Mitchell 
accepted the request of its faculty to occupy the observa- 
tory connected with the institution. There, from 1865 to 
1888, she held a professorship, resigning last year on ac- 
count of failing health. She was deeply respected and 
loved by her pupils, while all who met her were impressed 
with her dignity, self-reliance, and marked talents. Col- 
umbia College was the third to bestow on her the degree 
of LL.D. During her career she was the discoverer of 
no less than eight comets, in some instances being several 
days in advance of other watchers. When the great me- 
teoric shower of 1868 took place, she and her pupils re- 
corded the paths of four thousand meteors, and gave most 
valuable data in regard to their distance from the earth. 
Her observations on the transit of Venus are considered 
of exceeding importance. She wrote a book upon The 
Satellites of Jupiter: the satellites of Saturn were also 
treated by her gifted pen, 


BOSTON LETTER. 


There are two old one-story, dingy, little wooden schoolhouses in 
Boston at the extreme western limit in the Bunker Hill district 
that should be caricatured. They are as much out of time as a 
last year’s almanac. 


John C. Ryder, master of the Mount Vernon School, delivered 
the Memorial Day address at Springfield, Me., this year. It is 
printed in fall in the Up-River News of Bangor, June 8. In 
vigor, freshness, good sense, and good taste, it is what one would 
expect from a Boston master, even though he be one of the 
youngest. 

It was a grand sight to see Mechanics’ Hall thronged with 5,000 
people, while 2,800 boys and girls filed across the platform, with 
the principals of the high and grammar schools, each receiving at 
the hands of Mayor Hart an elegant bouquet such as would have 
cost at least $1.00 at a conservatory, enjoying thereafter cake, ice- 
cream, and dancing. When the exercises opened, the 2,800 boquets 
were massed with fine effect in two large banks and a huge mound. 
E. Bentley Young, of the Prince School, was chief-marshal. The 
young ladies were all in gala day attire. Mayor Hart and the special 
committee of the school board occupied the platform. The address 
of the occasion was made by Samuel B. Capen, one of the noblest 
men that has ever served on the school committee; a prominent 
business man, in whom all classes of society haye full confidence ; 
a man of keen thought and brilliant oratorical gifts. His address 
was listened to attentively by the immense throng, and was a grat- 
ifying success. A few sentences will indicate its character : 


Success does not consist necessarily in gaining wealth or fame, 
bat in attaining to pure and noble character. tt is not what you 
have, but what you are, that makes the man and woman. We 
have no aristocracy in this country but an aristocracy of char- 
acter. It is not a selfish race where the gain of one is another's 
loss, but one where the gain of each is an inspiration to all. Char- 
acter is made by the fidelity with which we meet the common daily 
duties of life. Be interested in public affairs. Fit yourselves to take 
your places as intelligent and patriotic citizens. Do not waste your 
leisure moments. Have the principle of the great painter who would 
not look at a poor picture lest itinjure his work ever afterward. 
Study the great problems of the past and present. The dangers of 
this great American republic are not from without, but from within. 
We have much to fear from irreverence, impurity, and intem- 

ce, subtle poisons that working in the blood make men care- 
ess about the purity of the ballot box, that make it possible to buy 
votes, and cause patriotism to languish. When you have the re- 
sponsibility put the same principles of honor into your political du- 
ties that govern you in the family, the counting-room, and the shop, 
and never turn so much ag a hair’s breadth from that which is hon- 
est and square. Women are often braver than men, and can in- 
spire all. It was Barbara Freitchie that 

P . “took up the flag the men hauled down.” 

Sag falls over you. Be loyal to the city that 
bas educated you. Be loyal and true to yourselves. Be loyal to 


Each graduating class, led by its principal, filed across the plat- 
form. The special committee, consisting of Messrs. Capen, 
Chapin, McDonald, and Allen, passed the bouquets to Mayor Hart 
who placed them in the hands of 2,800 young people and the prin- 
cipals of their schools. An army of waiters distributed cake and 
ice-cream, after which the hall was cleared and the graduates en- 


joyed a merry hour. 


In the retirement of Elbridge Smith, principal of the Dorchester 
High School, after a service of twenty-four years, the city loses a 
public servant who has borne a distinguished part in the educa- 
tional life and discussion of the city. His affilliations have been 
with the educational leaders for half a century, and his retirement 
is another of the events that cause sadness in educational circles, 


The election of C. J. Lincoln to the principalship of the Dorches_ 
ter High School is one of those gratifying events that give special 
pleasure to a large number of interested people. Mr. Lincoln at 
one time resided in the vicinity of this school; he married into one 
of Boston’s prominent families; is one of the most active members 
of.one of the most influential denominations of the city; was for a 
number of years one of the most popular teachers in the lish 
High School ; has been of late principal of the East Boston High ; 
is one of the leading members of the Brookline school committee ; 
and is associated fraternally with many of the most prominent cit- 
izens, so that his acquaintance and influence is almost without a 
parallel among the educational men of the city. 


The Massachusetts normal schools have closed this year in unu- 
sually good condition. Probably there was never a season in which 
the schools,—Westfield, Framingham, Worcester, Salem, and 
Bridgewater,—graduated, as a whole, such large classes. The ex- 
ercises were never so ive and attractive, and never were 
there such evidences of public enthusiasm over the success of the 
schools. Framingham had an exceptionally good time, and a large 
number of the alamnw were back at their old school home. 
Bridgewater and Westfield had a season of rejoicing in view of the 
new school buildings for which the state appropriated $150,000 
each 


The Charlestown schools had no public exercises this year, but 
the South Boston and Roxbury schools and many of those of the 
city proper had elaborate exercises. The Quincy School, Alfred 
Bunker, principal, made it a patriotic occasion, all the selections, 
songs, and recitations tending to awaken patriotic enthusiasm.—— 
At the Gaston School, Thomas H. Barnes, principal, the exercises 
were of a memorial character ; the address by Mr. Barnes, several 
exercises by the pupils, the addresses by the committee and visitors 
were devoted to the memory of the late princi Charles Goodwin 
Clark, an elegant life-size crayon rait of w , stood on an easel 
at the front of the platform. ll in all the exercises were the most 
touching to which I listened.——The Lincoln School, Alonzo G. 
Ham, principal, had exercises of an unusually attractive character, 
it being the last class that will graduate under Mr. Ham, who is to 
be transferred to the new school when the building is completed. —— 
The Andrew School, J. Martin Dill, principal, has been attracti 
much attention because of the rapid growth in the quality of wor 
and the the school Any last few years, the 

th ie exercises been e teachers 
their friends.—~ 


their friends. -—The Comins School. Pritchard, principal, 
that has the reputation of having some of the best originsl exercises 


= 


WaRREN WINTHROP. 


THIS AND THAT. 


— I have closed my book and hidden my slate, 
And thrown my satchel over the gate. 
My schoel is out for a season of rest, 
And now for the schoolroom I love the best. 
— Katharine Lee Bates. 
— Jean Ingelow’s health is so frail that she devotes but little 
time to literary work. 
— The Chicago Public Library gave out 101,117 more books 
last year than did the Boston Public Library. 
— Shige Knsida, a young Japanese woman, is coming to the 
United States to study temperance methods. 
— Baroness Burdett-Coutts is the only woman who has received 
the freedom of the city of Edinburgh. 
— Yeijero Ono, a Japanese student, took the highest honors of 
the graduating class of 438 in Michigan University. 
— It is said that the most magnificent private house in New York 
belongs to Henry G. Marquand, the Madison avenue millionaire. 


— The new dormitory at Smith College is named ‘‘ Wallace 
House,” after Hon. Rodney Wallace, one of the truetees of the 
college. 

— The portrait of Grover Cleveland for the Corcoran Gallery’s 
list of presidents has been hang. It is by Jerome Uhl, of Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

— Charles Dudley Warner, the author, is tall and erect, and 
looks like a deep thinker. He is noted as a pedestrian, and an 
angler, and usually spends his summers in the Adirondacks. 

— The Astor Library, New York, contains among its relics a 
copy of a letter of Columbus, of which only six are known to be in 
existence. One of these copies sold for $700 in London in 1872. 

— The Boston Traveller has guessed that Harriet Waters Preston 
is the author of An Author's Love. The publishers declare that 
she is not the author. The Literary World guesses that it is Ver- 
non Lee. 

— It is said that the proceedings of the Japanese Parliament are 
reported verbatim by means of a stenographic system original in 
Japan. The characters are written in perpendicular rows from 
right to left. 

— Miss Anna W. Williams, instructor of philosophy and meth- 
ods of kindergarten training in the Girls’ Normal School, at Phil 
adelphia, was the model who posed for the female head on the 
Bland silver dollar. 

— The pleasantest place in Boston harbor to rest is at Downer 
Landing, and the best house there, or upon the coast, is the Rose 
Standish House, of which J. W. C. Gilman, the publisher of 
writing-books, is the proprietor. 

— Geo ring the bells and fire the guns, 
And fling the starry banner out ; 
Shout ‘‘ Freedom ”’ till your little ones 
Give back their cradle shout. — Whittier. 

— A writer in the Boston Journal, speaking of Dr. O. W. 
Holmes’ library, says: ‘‘ The poet’s library consists of nearly 6,000 
volumes. There is not a floor but has its separate range of book- 
shelves, from the front basement room, with its works in foreign 
languages, clear up to the attic, with its innumerable pamphlets 
and smaller books. About a smaller one-half of the library is in 
Dr. Holmes’ study, on the second floor. Books are here ranged on 
every side along the walls, while three movable cases stand within 
easy reach, In one of these are the books most frequently cov- 
sulted. A glance at them discloses the Bible, the Concordance to 
the Bible, a copy of the revised new Testament, Shakespeare, 
‘Familiar Quotations,’ a glossary of Milton, encyclopwdias of 
American and English literature, and indices to the Atlantic 
Monthly, and other periodicals. A complete set of the poet’s own 
works is found modestly turned to the wall in one of the revolving 
bookcases.’’ 


EVENTS FOR JULY. 


1. Dominion Day (Canada). 
1. Battle of Malvern Hill, 1862. 
2. Sir Robert Peel died, 1850. 
2. President Garfield shot, 1881. 
3. Battle of Sardowa, 1866. 
3. Battle of Gettysburg, 1863. 
4. Independence declared, 1776. : 
4, Ex-Presidenta John Adams and Thomas Jefferson died 1526. 
5. Battle of Carthage, Mo., 1861. 
6. Sir Thomas More eg 1535. 
6. Ticonderoga captured, a 
7. Dr. Hayes’ from Boston, 1860. 
8. Pi Byeshe Shelley 3 
8. Washington chosen as capital of the United States, 1792. 
10. John Calvin 
11. Alexander Hamilton shot in a duel with Aaron Barr, 1504. 
12. Crimea evacuated, 1856. 
18. Rafus Choate died, 1858. 
14. Bastile stormed, 1789. 
14. Chi fire, 1874. 


14. French Revolution commenced, 1789. : 


15. Cardinal Manning born, 1808. 

16. Flight of Mahomet, 622. 

17. Dr. Isaac Watts born, 1674. 

18. Declaration of Papal Infallibility, 1870. 
21. First battle of Bull Run, 1861. 

23. U. S. Grant died, 1885, 

25. Coleridge, English poet, died, 1834, 


29. Spanish Armada dispersed, 1558, 
30, Thomes Gray died, 1771, 


ro of any school in the country, was at its best this year—— The Frank- 
lin School, Granville B. Putnam, principal, had a unique exercise 
| under the head of “‘ Gems from Authors.’ 
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COMMENCEMENT SEASON. 


PRINCETON COLLEGE, Princeton, N. J.—Princeton has cele- 
brated her 142d commencement. The various Stations were de- 
livered, and prizes awarded, and then Dr. Patton made some re- 
marks upon the condition of the college. The prosperity of the 
college has been especially remarkable. The donation of $50,000, 
which was given by Mrs. Brown, of Princeton, was subsequently in- 
ereased to $75,000, and this sum will be used to erect a new dormi- 
tory. A gift of $25,000 from Mrs. Robert L. Stuart, of New York, 
will be used to establish a new professorship in the School of Phi- 
losophy. During the coming year a chemical hall, second to none 
in America, is to be erected through the generosity of the trustees 
of the John C. Green estate of Trenton. This estate has also pre- 
sented the college with a large farm lying on the outskirts of the 
borough. Other gifts have been a prize in Political Economy by 
Mr. C, C. Cuyler, of New York; a prize in English by Thomas B. 
Wanamaker, of Philadelphia; and the mural statue of Dr. Me- 
Cosh by the class of 79. There will be five new buildings erected 
on the campus during the coming year. 


CorneELL University, Ithaca, N. Y.—There were three Jap- 
anese students among the graduates. One of the features of the 
orations was an address by Albert H. Washburn, of Middleboro’, 
Mass., on ** Roscoe Conkling as a Party Leader.’’ The graduating 
class numbers 157. During the past year the number of students 
has increased 209, the largest gain in the history of the institution. 
The name ‘‘ Lincoln Hall ’’ has been transferred from the physical 
laboratory to the handsome brown-stone building recently erected 
for the civil engineering department. The name is given in honor 
of Abraham Lincoln, who signed the first college land grant bill, 
to which Cornell largely owes its prosperity. Among the distin- 
guished visitors present at the commencement exercises was Chief- 
Justice Fuller, of the United States Supreme Court. The gayety of 
the week was somewhat dampened by the serious illness of Presi- 
dent Adams’ wife. 


Brown, Providence, R. I.—This is in many respects a teachers’ 
university. A large number of the teachers, superintendents, and 
beok men of the day are among the alumni. The university had a 
grand, but humiliating, experience. Governor Ladd was in attend- 
ance, and was called upon for the regulation representative ad- 
dress; and among other good things said by him waa the announce- 
ment that he would at once provide for the institution one of the 
best collegiate astronomical observatories in the country. The hu- 
roiliating feature is the fact that. though the authorities had 
LL Dd, the governor of another New Eogland State, it had left 
their governor and generous donor uuhonored and untitled. He 
honored himself, however, more than they could have honored him. 


UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT, Burlington, Vt.—This last year 
has been the most prosperous one in the history of the university 
since the war. The recent gifts of Hon. Frederick Billings, of 
Woodstock, and other friends of the institution, have placed it on 
a firm foundation. One of the members of the graduating class 
was a Japanese. Among the distinguished visitors attending the 
exercises were Senator Morrill, Judge Powers of the Supreme 
Conrt, State Auditor Powers, and Rev. John Henry Hopkins, D.D., 
of New York. 


WicuraMs Williamstown, Mass.—One of the inter- 
esting features of commencement week was the reunion of the 
elass of '39. Many of the members had not seen each other for 
fifty years, and the meeting was very pathetic, ‘l'reasurer Dawson, 
of the college, announced that the income of the college had 
doubled itself during the last ten years, and that the college was 
now in @ most prosperous condition. Gen. S. C. Armstrong, 
LL.D., of Hampton, Va., was present. 


Ruteers CoLiecr, New Brunswick.—Among the graduates 
at Rutgers was a native-born Japanese. ‘The students who spoke 
wore black gowns, which reached to their feet. A new building 
has been erected at a cost of $40,000, and another, the gift ot 
Garrett E. Winants, of Bergen Point, which is to cost $80,000, has 
been begun. ‘This will be used for a dormitory. After the com- 
mencement exercises, President Gates gave a reception. 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE, Wellesley, Mass.—The annual address 
was delivered by Prof. J. G. Schurman, of Cornell. Between 60 
and 70 young ladies were awarded degrees. Dr. Robinson, of New 
York, and Rev. Alexander Mackenzie, of Cambridge, offered 
prayers. A delightful musical program was rendered during the 
commencement exercises. 


FRANKLIN AND MARSHALL COLLEGE, Lancaster, Pa.— 
The literary societies held reunions, aud the alumni met and had a 
dinner. The exercises of the graduating class were held on the 
campus. The address before the alumni was delivered by Walter 
M. Franklin, of Lancaster. Mrs. Hood, of Frederick, Ma., has 
presented the observatory with $5,000, 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn.—An important 
event at the commencement exercises this year was the inauguration 
of Rev. Bradford P. Raymond, Ph.D., D.D., as president. Among 
many distinguished men present were Dr. McCosh, of Princeton, 
President Warren and Dean Huntington, of Boston University. 


Bates CoLLEGE, Lewiston, Me.—President Cheney, in an 
address to the trustees, recommended that six new chairs be estab- 
lished, and that a lady professor be appointed to one of them. The 
literary exercises were omitted, as the orator was unavoidably 
absent. The endowment fund has been increased by $75,000 
during the past year. 


WELLS COLLEGE, Aurora, N. Y.—The participators in the 
commencement gayeties at Wells College were disappointed by the 
inability of Mrs. Cleveland to be present. A report of the faculty 
was read, which showed that the institution is in a flourishing con- 
dition, notwithstanding the late fire. The annual address was de 
livered by Rey. Dr. Henry Van Dyke, of Auburn. 


YALE UNIVERSITY, New Haven, Conn.—Yale graduated 126 
men at her commencement exercises. ‘The orations and disserta- 
tious were of the usual high order, and most interesting to those 
who heard them. An interesting fact is the unusual number of ath- 
letes who have received honors in scholarship this year. 


COLUMBIA COLLEGE, New York.—This year’s commencement 
exercises are the 135th celebration of the founding of the college, 
Thr graduating exercises consisted as usual of orations and disser- 
tations. The founding of the Barnard College for Women makes 
Columbia a co-educational institation. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY, Cambridge, Mass.—The commence- 
ment exercises were honored by the presence of Governor Ames and 
his staff. The orations, dissertations, and disquisitions, delivered 
at Sanders’ Theatre reflected credit ou the University and 
the friends of the speakers, ; 


ELMIRA COLLEGE, Elmira, N. ¥.—Tho degrees wore con- 


ferred by President Cowles, aud the oscasion wes sspaciall 
able beonnee after thie be retires from bond of 


the institution, of which he has been president since its founding 
in 1859, 

Boston UNIVERSITY, Boston, Mass.—One hundred and male 
fine men comprised the graduating class. New courses are enemas 
for the coming year, and regular instruction in physical culture -~ 
been provided. The university has received over $100,000 in § ts 
during the year, a large part of this being a donation from Hon. 
Jacob Sleeper. 

UNION COLLEGE, Schenectady, N. Y.—The ninety-second com- 
mencement was celebrated this year. Charles Emory Smith, of 
the Philadelphia Press delivered the Chancellor's address. _ The 
Hon. C. Van Vorst spoke with great feeling of the late President 
Arthur, who was an alumpus of Union. 


RocuEsTER University, Rochester, N. Y.—The commence- 
ment exercises were com d chiefly of class-day orations and so- 
ciety reunions. J. B. Trevor, of New York, _who has already 
given more than $100,000 to the university, has just given $20,000 
more toward the endowment fund. 


Jouns Horxtns UNIVERSITY, Baltimore Md.—Short addresses 
were made by President Gilman, Professor Remsen, and by Pro- 
fessor Small, of Colby. Thirty-six diplomas were awarded, A 
gift of $100,000 has been received as an emergency fund from 
friends of the university. 


ALABAMA STATE UNIVERSITY, University, Ala.—Dauring the 
past year a new professorship has been established, and the univer- 
sity now provides instruction in physical culture. The new phys- 
ieal laboratory has been named Barnard Hall, in honor of the late 
president of the university. 

CALIFORNIA STATE University, Berkeley, Cal,—The exer- 
cises of the graduating class brought the first year of Horace Davis 

presidency to a successful close. The income of the university is 
derived from a permanent state endowment, and a tax of one tenth 
of a mill. 

Baptist Untversitry, Des Moines, Ia.—The commencement 
exercises of this university brought with them several important 
changes in the condition of the institution. The name was changed 
to the Des Moines College, and Rev. H. I. Stetson was elected 
president. 

MApIsON UNIVERSITY, Hamilton, N. Y.—This is hereafter 
to be Colgate University, by recent vote of the university board. 
The elegant new building erected for the use of the theological de- 
partment has been named Eaton Hall, in honor of the late President 
Eaton. 

BowpboIn CoLLEGER, Brunswick, Me.—The exercises of the 
graduating class took place before a Jarge audience. The exercises 
were brought to a close by the usual cheering of the halls and fare- 
well. Gifts to the amount of $20,000 have been received this year. 


Smita CoLLeGE, Northampton M:iss.—The graduating class at 
Smith numbered about 50 young ladies. The oratiun was delivered 
by the Rev. Brooke Herford. At the alumnw meeting it was voted 
to ask for the appointment of three women on the board of trustees. 


VASSAR COLLEGE, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.—The class of ’89 was 
unfortunate in having rainy weather for its graduation exercises. 
Forty-nine young ladies received diplomas. Dr. Taylor announced 
that the endowment fund of $100,000 had been completed. 


DARTMOUTH COLLEGE, Hanover, NV. H.—The town was well 
filled with the friends of the graduating class, whose exercises were 
most interesting. Prof. L. T. Townsend delivered an address on 
‘* The Christian College, a Safeguard of the Republic.’’ 


AMHERST COLLEGE, Amherst Mass.—The commencement ex- 
ercises of a graduating class of 90 were of an interesting charac- 
ter. The Alpha Delta Phi Society is to erect a house three stories 
in height, to be used as a dormitory. It will face the common. 


Trinity CoLLEGE, Hartford, Conn.—One of the interesting 
features of the year was the refusal of President Smith to resign 
the presidency and accept a bishopric. He has issued a call for 
$300,000, with which to build another dormitory, ete, 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn.—This was the 
second commencement since the inauguration of President Van 
Vieck. The finances of the college are flourishing, and $60,000 
has been received during the year in gifts. 


CoLLEGE OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. — General Webb 
awarded prizes to the students who excelled in their work. The 
orator of the evening was Gen. W. T. Sherman, whose advice to 
the graduates was received with great applause. 


BeLoir Beloit, Wis.—The graduates of this institu- 
tion numbered 9. A master’s oration was delivered by E. C. 
Ritsher, of New York City, of the class of ’86. The college has 
received $5,000 in gifts during the past year. 


INDIANA UNIvERsITY, Bloomington, Ind.—The legislature has 
appropriated $60,000 for a fire-proof library building, to take the 
place of the one destroyed by fire a few years since; $14,000 has 
also been appropriated for other purposes. 


LOMBARD UNIVERSITY, Galesburg, I/l.—The year here has 
been unusually prosperous, as the college has received nearly $1()0,- 
000 in enduwments. The baccalaureate address was given by Dr. 
N. White, president of the university. 


ALLEGHENY COLLEGE, Meadvi'le, Pa.—The year here has 
been most prosperous, $10,000 having been contributed by friends 
of the institution. The students are required to practice military 
dril!, as no gymnasium is provided. 


: ROANOKE COLLEGE, Salem, Va.—The exercises of the thirty- 
sixth annual commencement were held before a large audience. 
In conferring the degrees President Dreher made a new departure 
by using the English language. 


STEVENS’ INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Hoboken, N. Y.— 

by Henry Morton and Prof. De- 
son . There were nates who i 

of Mechanical Engineer. 


KANSAS UNIVERSITY, Lawrence, Kan.—About a third of the 
483 students in attendance during the last year were young ladies. 
Several of the different departments have been strengthened by the 
appointment of assistants, 


MINNESOTA UNIVERSITY Minn. —Fifty-three d 

or building - Pi 

$150,000, ex-Governor J. S. Pillsbury 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY, Syracuse, N. Y.—The universit 

this vear, having received cits 
‘ne o 35,000. @ most im t of th 

Crouse College for Womep. 


St. Joun’s Annapolis, commencem - 
cisea thie year were aleo the centennial celebration of 


Parks of Bones An address was delivered by Rey, Leighton 


PENNSYLVANIA UNIVERSITY, Philadelphia, Penn.—A chair 
of pedagogies is to be endowed next year. A new cbair in English 
and an assistant professorship in physics have been established dur- 
ing this year. 

CLAVERACK CoLLEGE, Claverack, N. Y.—The annual address 
was delivered by Rev. A. K. Sanford, of New York. A large 
number of parents, alamni, and friends of the studenis were 
present. 

CENTENARY CoLLeGr, Jackson, La,—This college graduated 
but 2 this year. It reports the sum of $25,000 received in gifts 
during the past year. This institution was greatly impoverished by 
the war. 

BryN MAwk CoLLeGeE, Bryn Mawr, Pa.—This college grad- 
uated 24 young ladies at its commencement exercises. It is one of 
our most promising institutions for the higher education of women. 


HAMILTON COLLEGE, Clinton, N. Y.—Hamilton graduates 31 
students. Silliman Hall has been erected at a cost of $30,000, 
through the beneficence of Horace B. Silliman, of Coboes, N. Y. 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY, Evanston, Til. — Thirty-four 
voung men and women were graduated at the Illinois Northwestern 
University, President Cummings, in cap and gown, officiating. 


University, Waterville, Me.—The university is to 
erect a new observatory, through the kindness of Col. R. C. Shan- 
non of New York, who has presented $15,000 for that purpose. 


Dickinson COLLEGE, Carlisle, Pa.—At the commencement 
exercises of the class of "89, the Rev. Geo. E. Reed, D. D., who has 
recently been inaugurated president, conferred the diplomas. 


NEBRASKA University, Lincoln, Neb.—There were 28 stu- 
dents in this year’s graduating class. Two new buildings have 
been erected, —(irant Memorial Hall and Nebraska Hall. 


ADRIAN COLLEGE, Adrian, Mich. — This leading college of 
Methodist Protestants in America has held its thirty-first annual 
commencement exercises. It graduated 15 students. 


Lenicu University, Bethlehem, Pa.—Sixty young men in 
cap and gown were graduated at Lehigh, The salutatorian was 
Samuel in Berger, of Pennsylvania. 


BucKNELL University, Lewisburg, Pa.—William Bucknell, 
for whom the university was named, has made further contribu- 
tions this year to the amount of $25,000. 


Haverrorp CoLLeGE, Haverford, Pa.—The college has es- 
tablished a professorship in physical training; $15,000 has been 
received in gifts during the past year. 

FRANKLIN COLLEGE, Franklin Ind.—Nine students comprised 
the graduating class. During the year over $10,000 has been 
added to the endowment fund. 


GEORGETOWN COLLEGE, Washington, D C.—A class of 139 
students received degrees. The sum of $14,000 has been received, 
to be used as the trustees see fit. 


Turts CoLLEGe Medford, Mass.—President Capen presided 
at the graduating exercises in full robes of office. As usual, theses 
were read by the graduating class. 


Omo STATE University, Columbus, O. — The Ohio State 
University graduated 22 young men and 2 young ladies, all resi- 
dents of Ohio. 


IowA University, Jowa City, Ja.—The state bas made an ap- 
propriation of $54,000 for this university. 


COMMENCEMENT NOTES, 


— Archbishop Gross of Oregon presided at the commencement 
exercises of St. Theresa’s Academy. 

— Senator Stanford of California has sent a committee to inspect 
es Cornell buildings, to gain points for the new University of Cali- 
ornia. 

— Prof. David Carlisle has been elected to the chair of Full 
Professorship of Applied Mathematics at the Washington and Lee 
University. 

— At the recent graduation ceremonies at the University of Ed- 
inburgh, the honorary degree of LL.D. was conferred on David 
Dadley Field, of New York, and Prof. William D. Whitney, of 
Yale University. 


GIFTS AND BEQUESTS FOR 1888-89, 


Allegheny College, . + $10,000 
Boston University, . . . . . . 100,000 
Brown University, . ‘ ‘ 187,000 
Bucknell University, ° + 25,000 
Cornell University, + 265,000 
Georgetown College, Ky., ° 50,000 
Hamilton College, . . . . . . 30,000 
Harvard College, . - 800,000 
Heidelberg College, . . . . . 28,000 
Hillsdale College, . - 17,000 
Jobns Hopkins University, 100,000 
Lake Forest University, . . . . | 500,000 
Middlebury College, ° 50,000 
Mt. Union College, ° ‘ 10,000 
Oberlin College, . . 45,000 
Pennsylvania College, ° 18,000 
Princeton College, . . . . 995000 
St. Lawrence University, 50,000 
Syracuse University, + 365,000 
Swarthmore University, . . . | 
University of the City of New York, ‘ - 50,000 
University of the South, . 50,000 
Wells College, . . . . . 30,000 
Wellesley College, . 
Wesleyan College, . . . 60,000 
Western Reserve University, . , 113/000 
Williams College, , , , 359/000 

for 
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July 4, 1889. 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Owing to the variety in the size and form of printi 3 
the old designations of books, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, a. ive litt indi- 
cation of size; we l, therefore, hereafter, give measures of 
books in inches, the number first given being the length. 


Weester’s First Bonxer-Hitt Oration. Edited by 
by Louise Manning Hodgkins, Wellesley College. 

MacAULAY's Essay ON LorD Edited by Vida D. 
Seudder, Wellesley College. Boston and New York : Leach, 
Shewell, & Sanborn. 

Worthy issues in the Stadent’s Series of English Classics, neatly 
printed and uniformly bound, To youth trained in our high-schools 
and academies, familiarity with our chief orators is becoming more 
and more indispensable. In her preface the editor of the first- 
named ‘‘classie’’ says traly, “‘ For sound matter and good form, as 
an incentive to noble endeavors or as a model of noble art, the 
writings of Daniel Webster are especially renumerative.’’ This 
oration, delivered im the presence of the ‘‘ veterans of fifty years,”’ 
and of that grand ally of Washington, the Marquis de Lafayette, 
on an occasion so closely associated with American history as the 
laying of the monument at Charlestown, is as stately and magnifi- 
cient as that granite shaft, and will endure while words have power. 
In some opening biogfaphical notes, in the “‘ Hints on the Stady of 
an Oration,’’ the introduction to Notes proper, and in the excellent 
analytic notes themselves, will be found the true measure of the 
grand American statesman. 

Concerning the last-named “ classic,’’ it is sufficient to say that 
as an instrument of literary training for young students the style of 
Macaulay affords peculiar advantages, and that the book is probably 
one of the first fruits of the demand from the Agsociation of New 
England Colleges for familiarity on the part of every matriculate 
with the characteristic aod brilliant essay on Lord Clive. As a 
piece of pure literature this essay richly repays stady; and it is as 
literature, not as history, that it has here been treated. Still the 
editor has had in remembrance the fact erystalized in the line by 
Browning, ‘‘ Clive it was gave England India,’’ and introduces a 
map of Her Majesty’s Empire in the East. Some opening pages 
giving the chief facts in Macaulay’s life, are followed by ‘‘Hints on 
the Handliug of an Eesay’’; full though not burdensome notes ap- 
pended to the body of the volame are well edited and show wisdom 
no less in what is omitted than in what is retained. 


Tue WINNING OF THE West. By Theodore Roosevelt, 
(Two vols.) New York: G. P. Puatmam’s Sons. 427 pp., 
0x6} Elegantly bound. Price, $5.00. 

The very thought of the West has a charm for multitudes of 
restless American youths that is not to be found in the name Puritan, 
Pilgrim, New England. or the name or times of Washington. The 
20,000,000 of people who have come among us by birth or immi- 
gration, with no devotion to matters that are the historic pride of 
the other 45,000,000, have too often a prejudice against those things 
that are most sacred to native Americans. These prejudices are 
not felt toward things that ae Western. It is the part of wisdom, 
therefore, to form a point of patriotic attachment through the win- 
ning of the West, if we cannot form it through the beginnings of 
our nation. 

Roosevelt's volume has come in good time. Rarely has a book 
come into American life when it was needed in the same sense that 
this is needed, In the first place it isa brilliantly written book and 
it has the flush of youth with a touch of classic maturity; its his- 
torical accuracy is unimpeachable. Roosevelt has done for the history 
of the West what Farrar did for the times of Christ, without sacrific- 
ing, as Farrar did, accuracy to literary fervor. There is something 
of Thoreau’s fascination in the ingenious phrasing of the most inci- 
dental facts, and at the same time something of Hegel’s mighty 
grip of philosophy in the deductions from these facts. There is 
much in his study of the movements of civilization, the ebb and 
flow of civilization in the Ohio Valley, through the Appalachian 
confederacies, the Algonquins of the Northwest, the backwoodsmen 
of the Alleghanies and the growth of civil organization, that remiads 
one of that matchless volume of Hegel on the Philosophy of History. 
There is not a dry ph in the books. The style is pic- 
turesque and graphic; there is abundance of adventure and romance 
mingled with the study of economics, practical politics, educational, 
religious and social problems. The volumes are a luxury most 
assuredly, but no less a necessity. He who aids in their introduc- 
tion into the libraries, homes, and schools of the land will have 
rendered a personal service to every reader and a patriotic service 
to his country, 


Memory Trarninc. By William L. Evans, M.A. 
(Glasgow : Certificated in Science and fat, Soa Kensington. ) 
New York: A. S. Barnes & Co. 275 pp., 7x 5}. 

\u the first part of his book the professor views his subject from 

a physiological standpoint; afterward, from a psychological. He 

argues that as the study of grammar adds to correct speech, and of 

logic to consistent reasoning, so will this study add to the proper 
arrangement and close adhesion of the varied mental impressions in 
the great storehouse of ideas. While we all wish to have a good 
memory, undoubtedly the laws of memory have been deplorably 
neglected. Memory, like muscle, is improved by exercise, deteri- 
orated by the want of it. 

in treating of the elements of memory,—impression, retention, 
reproduction, reference to past time,—the author cites the follow- 
ing, which, if it does not assist the teacher’s memory, may lead her 


to a ‘* sweet reasonableness’’ in the case of pupils who are made to 
insufficiently fed. 
These lessons cover the whole nd. A condensed history of 

The “ little volume is respectfully | 


drudge at home, uncomfortably lodged 


mnemonics forms an appendix. 

dedicated to the student who will master it.”’ 

Taat Unknown Country: or, Future 
ACCORDING TO THE SCRIPTURES AND THE OPINIONS OF 


grave interest to all serious minds, for which the libraries of the 
world would be searched in vain. Thus originated this work in 
which half a hundred men, some whose fame is co-extensive with 
the English language, others who through wide regions and com- 
munions are honored as molders of religious thought.—under re- 
quest to treat of the future world in its penal aspect only,—have 
answered from their highest intelligence and deepest convictions 
the inquiry, What are the beliefs of the present day concerning the 
life to come ? 

It is Dr. Lyman Abbott, editor of the Christian Union, and suc- 
cessor to Henry Ward Beecher in the pulpit of Plymouth Church, 
Brooklyn, who opens the argument, and the Rev. Edward White, 
D.D., professor in New College, London, who bas the closing 
word. Between these names we have an almost unexampled list, 
including able representatives of every important school and ten- 
dency of theological opinion. Although no new revelation, one is 
struck, almost confounded, by the wide difference of Scripture in- 
terpretation upon which these diversities of opinion are based, irre- 
spective of literal or figurative rendering of the text. Not a few 
declare changes in their individual views, or dwell upon great 
changes which have taken place in the popular mind, respecting 
the doctrine of future retribution. A most marked point of agree- 
ment is an undoubted belief in the immortality of the race, in 
man’s survival of death,—with the exception of some holding that 
the ultimate wages of sin continued in the world to come, is abso- 
lute death, —annihilation. 

This is indeed a book full of profound thought and charged with 
religious earnestness, of which a catena of the recorded views of 
men of former times,—from Justin Martyr, A. D. 100 to 165,— 
form a conspicuous part. Baddhism and Mohammedanism are set 
forth; the whole field is explored, and every spring of wisdom 
and present made tributary to the illumination of this theme of 
man’s final destiny. It is a standard for intelligent and reverent 
men and women. 


Les CHANSONS DE BERANGER. Avec Notes et Commen- 
taries Historiques. Par Lambert Sauveur, Docteur des Lettres et 
en Droit, President du Collégedes Langues. New York: F. W. 
Christern. (for sale in Boston by Carl Scheenhof). 228 pp., 7} x 5. 
Price, $1.25. 

Dr. Sauveur’s educational works are widely in use, and have re- 
ceived the sanction of many distinguished educators. The volume 
herewith added to an already extensive list is more notable than a 
glance at the title might lead one to suppose. Béranger is, like so 
many French literary geniuses, not to be taken till well shaken. 
The present collection is free from everything weak or objection- 
able in any sense, and can be safely admitted to the family library 
and recommended for school use. Besides, the selections have been 
made with a view to serving a high purpose as leading through a 
course of history down to recent times, and including discussions of 
many social questions. 

Teachers will find on the pages compositions full of music and 
charm designed for memorizing, that will be learned almost with- 
out effort by pupils able to read with some facility. But that 
which places the book a long way in advance of any mere compila- 
tion is the editor’s introduction to each poem, explaining its sense 
and character, describing events which inspired the poet’s muse, 
and perso whom he celebrates. These comments will be 
highly esteemed, whether for class use or for general readers inter- 
ested in French literature and poetry, and curious to know a man 
who was in his day the most popular of French writers, who during 
the early years of the century fought valiantly with his pen for /a 
République et pour la liberté, lV egalité, la fra ernité des hommes, 


Tae Jew in Fiction. By Rabbi David 

Philipson, D.D. 156 pp., 8x5}. Price, $1.00. 

A unique subject in able hands. It is not strange that this peo- 
ple of peculiar position, a nation within the nations, should have 
been much misunderstood and sometimes used ignobly in the por- 
trayal of character by novelists and dramatists. In their political 
and literary advancement, one has arisen to examine critically 
these prominent novels and dramas wherein Jews play leading 
parts, and show how far the conception of the writers has been 
correct, how far unjust. 

Dr. Philipson’s book is in chapters, as follows: I. Introduc- 
tory ; Il. Marlowe’s Jew of Malta; III. Shakespeare’s Mer- 
chant of Venice; IV. Cumberland’s The Jew ; V. Scott's 
Ivanboe; VI. Dickens’ Oliver Twist and Our Mutual Friend ; 
VIL. Disraeli’s Coningsby and Tancred ; VIII. and IX. George 
Eliot’s Daniel Deronda. ‘The author says that the Jew of English 
fiction from the time of Elizabeth to the present is almost Protena 
in character, “if we may judge from the various guises he 
has been able to assume, running the whole length from the villiany 
of Barabbas to the ideal nobleness of Mordecai. . . . The theme 
is of sufficient importance to demand earnest, careful, and unprej- 
udiced consideration. ’’ 

To this he dedicats his labor, one avowed purpose being to set 
right the generally faise notions of the world respecting J ews and 
Judaism, as these notions have been expressed in pablic print. His 
clear expositions will, without doubt, be welcomed by those who 
entertain wrong opinion not from wilful prejudice, but from misin- 
formation and misconception. 


Paysicat Trarnine; or, The Care of the Body. By E. 
B. Warman, A.M. Chicago: A. G. Spalding & Bros. 190 pp. 


8x54. Price, $1.00. 
This is a peculiarly rich and unique book ; it is unlike any other 
we have seen. It is a book on gymnastics. Every movement is 
illustrated, but the directions are unusuai. We select a few that 
catch our eye : 
‘* Draw the arm back to the side, as though stretching the muscles. 
he first impulse on moving the arm back should be felt at the 
eibow.”’ 
“Take the life completely out of the fingers. Arrest the vitality 
at the wrist joints.’’ 
“ Imagine the hands lifeless, as if simply tied to the wriste. 
“ Arrest the vitality at the elbows, thus causing the arm and 


SCHOLARS AND DiVINES. Springfield: C. A. Nichols & Co. hand to hang lifeless from the elbow.” 


043 pp., 10x64. Sold only by subscription. 

A ponderous volume, but of which the material weight is the 
merest suggestion of the spiritual. It appears that in the-course 
of recent public discussione which attracted attention throughout 


this country, and which involved questions concerning the state of very 


‘Avoid all jerkiness.”’ 
It would be impossible for one.to perform these exercises as 


‘directed without getting an immense amount of life into the system. 


But the rarity of the book is in the first 66 pages, that deal with 
eaten matters concerning the health. A single paragraph 


human existence after death, sume person in close touch with men’s will be sufficient to show the plainness and vigor of treatment : 


wants conceived the idea of a symposium of leading theologians 
that might open a source of information on subjects invested with a 


‘Let us go back, just for a moment, to the corset. It is by no 
means an attractive subject, except by the law of association. It 
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what can we do but take her word ? We would like to see the 
corset banished from the land, and to hasten that glad time we 
offer, gratuitously, two recipes, the use of which, we think, would 
be successful exterminators. 

ee in reply to the familiar couplet so often quoted by the 


‘ The lips that touch wine 
Shall never touch mine.’ 
we would like to have our brothers reply : 
A woman,—but no corset, 
For I can’t indorse it; 
And not another embrace 
Till the corset you unlace. 

d, were the men to band themselves together and public! 
declare that they would never again embrace a young lady a 
were a ae on trial,—ere the sun had descended on that 
proclamation, the corsets would company with their victims t 
whom they had so fondly —— : 


PouiticaL Orations. Edited, with an Introduction, by 
William Clarke. London: Walter Scott. 311 pp., 7x5. Price, 


one shilling. 
This standard work of the importance to public speak- 
statesman, as well as to all who 


ers, from the schoolboy to 


past | would study the oratory of a nation as a product of the national 


life, is the fortieth in the ‘‘ Camelot Series,”? which began with the 
Romance of King Arthur, and has taken up in its course several 
books by famous Americans. ‘The opening Oration dates back to 
February, 1576, and Peter Wentworth before the House of Com- 
mons, in behalf of the liberties of Parliament. Then follow the 
names of Cromwell (January, 1655); Chatham (just one hundred 
—~ later, on the Government Policy in America, House of Lords) ; 
urke 5 ay resolutions for conciliation with the American Col- 
reh 22, 1775); Grattan (Irish Rights); Pitt (on the Slave 
Trade, 1792); Erskine (in behalf of Thomas Paine, Court of King’s 
Bench) } Fox (French Overtures for Peace, 1800); O’Connell 
(Catholic Rights, Dablin, 1814); Macaulay (Parliamentary Re- 
form, 1831). In his introduction Professor White makes honor- 
able mention of American oratory. This is a seed which germi- 
nates and receives its first fostering care in our public schools. 


GERMAN For Americans. By Dr. Jacob Mayer. Phil- 
adelphia: I. Kohler. 215 pp., 8x54. Bound in cloth, $1.00; 
paper cover, 60 cents. 

All would gladly be conversant witli the German 
tongue but for the difficulty of its acquirement. Dr. Mayer, in 
adopting and spplying the reasonable method of this textbook, hes 
carefully considered the objection with a view to its removal. A 
scholarly teacher, rich in experience, he offers in German for 
Americans a practical guide for self-instruction and a valuable 
work for colleges and schools. It contains, pronunciation, gram- 
mar, sentences with special references to grammar, table of classi- 
fication of irregular verbs, exercises, dialogues, phraseology alpha- 
beticall arranged, list of words similar in sound, vocabulary with 
nouns classified according to gender, German and English proverbe, 
rules to determine the gender of nouns, etc., etc. German is 
spoken all over the United States by millions of emigrants and 
their descendants, in popular gatherings and in select circles; Ger- 
man professors are adjuncts in our higher institutions of learning ; 
German thought is the oak, as the kindergarten is the flower, trans- 
planted to American soil from the Vaterland. We bespeak the 
attention of educators to this promising work. 


LARAMIE ; OR, THe QuEEN oF BepiAm. By Captain 
Charles King, U. S. A., Author of “‘ The Colonel’s Daughter,’’ 
**The Deserter,’’ ete. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany. 277 pp., 8x5. Price, $1.00. 

A story of the Sioux war of 1876, by a writer of acknowledged 
brilliancy, will find many readers. Life on the American frontier 
has stirring qualities even in time of peace; with a bloodthirsty Ln- 
dian tribe on the war path, events are like winged things, that 
** follow, follow, gathering flockwise, till the air is black with pin- 
ions.’’ Very striking are the contrasts presented of fair women 
and brave men, the echoing warwhoop and rain of rifle balls, 
wounded limbs, and hearts pierced by love’s arrows, social life with 
a wilderness background. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
A f Si $ $1.00; $ 
fi by L. B. Walford; price, $1.00; New York 


The Ice Age in North America; by G. Frederick Wright; price, 
$5.00 New York; D. Appleton & Co. 

A Latin English Dictionary ; by C. G. Geff and A. E. Haigh; price, 
$1.40. Plato Protagoras; James A. Towle; price, $1.50. —— Tbe 


y 
Two Great Retreats of History ; with|Introduction and Notes by D. H 
M.; price, 60 cents. Boston: Ginn & Co, 
Micah Clarke; by A. Conan Doyle; price, 45 cents. Uncle Peter’s 
Trust; by George . Perry. —— Between the Lines; by Capt. Charles 
King. New York: Harper & Bros. 

Die Journalisten; vou Gustav Freytag; price,55 cents. Guide to 
the Study of Ninteenth Century Authors; by Loulse banning Hodg- 
kins. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co. 

Darwinism; by Alfred Russel Wallace ; pores, $1.75. —— A Treatise 
on Geometrical Conics; by Arthur Cocksholt, and Rev. T. B. Walters; 

rice, ee —— Essays by Arthur Helps; edited by F. J. Rowe ana 
Wy. T. Webb; price, 60 cents.—— French Life in Letters ; by Mrs. 
Molesworth; price, 40 cents. —— A Graduated Course of Natural Sci- 
7 (Part 1); price, 60 cents. New York and London: Macmillan 

mpany. 

La Societe Frangaise au Dix - Septieme Siecle; by Thomas F. Crane, 
A.M. ; price, $1.50 —— The Winning of the West; by Theodore Roose- 
velt (2 vols.); price, $5.00. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Current Discussions in by the Professors in Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary ; pete, $1.50, ton: Cong. 8. 8. Pub. Co, 

ur Boy and Girl; by Ellen Patton; price, $1.00. ——_ The Water- 
Spirit’s Bride and Other Poems; by Charles J. Bayne; price, 60 cents. 
— Manifold Encyclopedia (Vol. 13) ; price, 50 cents. New York: 


John B. Alden. 
.); by Henry Cabot Lodge; price. $2.50; 
Boston: —— Mifflin, & 


George Washington (2 vols 
ew York: The Hum shin 
Manual of School Laws; by W. H. Faylor, B.S. St. Johnsbury, Vt.: 


1 i ty Pub. Co. 
Box; by Robert Louis Stevenson and Lloyd Osborne. 


New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Important 


master Boston Normal School. 


THE YOUNG FOLKS’ LIBRARY. For ScHoot : 
AND Home. Edited by LARKIN DUNTON, LL.D., Head- | 


A series of choice volumes for supplementary reading, prepared : B L at 


Of the Rice Training 


Announcement. and edited with careful reference to their belpfulnees in theedu- jj, aT PLAY. cts, =“ 


The following Volumes in the Library now ready 


“STORIES OF CHILD LIFE”’ 


By AnnA B. BADLAM, 


HOME, 24 cts, Boos III. IN THE COUNTRY. 3¢ cts. 
TV, AB-SCHOOL, 42 ote, 


SILVER, BURDETT, & CO. 


PUBLISHERS, 


6 Hancock Avenue, 
Mase, 


School, Boston. 


h Po is only a waste-basket, with no poetry in it,—though some men 
4 ee SEM think them jewel-cases. True, the corset is a hackneyed subject ; ; 
| 80 is temperance ; and we must remember that temperance should 
‘ | be applied to ail things. Are women temperate in the matter of 
‘ |corsets? Certainly, We never knew a woman who wore her 
corset tightly, —never is. i it 
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CALIFORNIA. 
State Editor, T. 8. PRICE, Fresno City. 

The revised school law will not be ready for general distribution 
before July. 

It has pon the city of San Francisco $4,486.50 to enumerate the 
school census children of that city the current year. 

Thirty-four life diplomas and 48 edacational diplomas were granted 
at the last session of the State Board of Education just closed. 

Prof. T. L. Heaton has been elected principal of the high school 
just established in Fresno City. 

It has been officially stated that the State Normal School at 
Chico will open with its first class in September. It is estimated 
that 100 pupils will attend the opening term. 

The Oakland High School is to be rebuilt at a cost of $18,000 
or $20,000. 


Hon. J. McM. Shafter has offered to donate 100 acres of land, 
and ©, H. Street, jee to give $25,000, toward the establishment 
of a Presbyterian College at Inverness. 

Seven students received diplomas of graduation at the Berkeley 
High School, which held its commencement exercises on the 14th ult. 
ILLINOIS. 

A rare and quite significant occurrence took place at the 
Fifteenth Anniversary Exercises of the Lake View High School, 
Lake View, Chicago, of which Prof. A. F. Nightingale, president 
of the high school department of the National Association, is princi- 


pal. After the professor had conferred the diplomas on a class of th 


twenty in one of his scholarly addresses, and was about to award 
the prizes of the year, fhe Hon. E.S, Dreyer, Secretary of the 
Board of Trustees and Township Treasurer, arose to address the 
class and the citizens, and after a brief speech of commendation and 
congratulation, he turned to the principal, Professor Nightingale, 
and presented him as a gift of the Board of Trustees, the Mayor of 
the city, and other friends, a magnificent bronze set of three pieces 
valued at $150. Had such a present come from the teachers or 
the pupils or the pare ts, it would not have been so unusual, but 
coming and in such flattering terms of approval, from an unpaid 
Board of Trustees, it is worthy of universal record, and proves that 
the laborer is not only worthy of his hire, but is sometimes consid- 
ered of more value still. We congratulate Professor Nightingale, 
of New England birth and education, on his splendid work in the 
great commercial centre of the West. 


INDIANA, 


The State Convention of County Superintendents was held in [o- 
dianapolis, June 25 and 26. 

The graduating class of the State Normal School numbered 57 
members this year. 

Tbe State University has bad an unusually prosperous year. 
The s+nior class was composed of 41 members, a number of whom 
propose to follow the profession of teaching. 

Dr. Alexander Martin, president of De Pauw University, has 
just resigned that position, after long and faithfal service. He 
will still hold a professorship in the college. 

Prof. S. S. Parr, dean of the De Pauw Normal School, has re- 
signed to take the position of superintendent of public schools of 
St. Cloud, Minn. 

OF the county superintendents chosen on the first of June, about 
one half are reélections, and the others are new men. The contest 
in some counties was very spirited. In one county more than 200 
ballots were taken before a choice was made. 

Albert L. Wyeth, critic teacher of the Terre Haute schools, 
succeeds W. W. Byers, in the principalship of the high school. 

The State Board of Education met in Indianapolis on the 
first day of July, to open bids for furnishing a uniform set of text- 
books for use in the state, in accordance with the provisions of the 
law enacted by the legislature at its last session. 


IOWA. 
State Editor, ORION C, SCOTT, Oskaloosa, 

Mr. Frank J. Sessions, county superintendent of Lynn County, 
has been elected superintendent of the schools of East Waterloo. 
and his wise supervision will insure prosperity to bis 
schools. 

Supt. J. J. McConnell, of the Atlantic schools, has been re- 
elected, with increase in salary to $1,600, making it one of the best 
paying positions in the state. 

Superintendent Saylor, of Polk County, has won the thanks of 
many teachers and superintendents of the state by the successful 
management of his School of Methods, and for bringing within 
reach educators of national reputation, as Prest Payne, Professors 
Brown and Jordan, and Miss Evers Miss R. Anna Morris and 
Miss Hopper were enthusiastic and efficient iustructors, who 
awakened much interest in their departments, those of physical cul- 
ture and reading. 

Supt. R. G. Young. of East Waterloo, has accepted the super- 
vision of the schools of Helena Mont, at $2,200 per year. His 
wife, who has for several years been attending Oberlin (Ohio) Cul- 
lege, will be his able assistant in the high school. 


Western Normal College at Shenandoah is prospering finely 

Be . Supt. W. M. Croan. A new 50 x 80 six-story building is to 
erected this summer. 

— H. L. Stetson, pastor of the First Baptist eburch, Des 
Moines, was, on June 19, inaugurated president of Des Moines 
College. In his address Dr. Stetson outlined his views upon educa- 
tial matters in athorough manner. An address in behalf of the 
trustees was made by Rev. H. B. Foskett, in behalf of the faculty 
by Prof. Stepbenson, for the students by C. E. Henson, and for 
the alumni by D. C. Shull. 


KENTUCKY, 

The rous city of Owensboro has reélected A. G, 

Geodvin a expeiatondent at an increased salary. Salaries of all 
teachers were also increased. 


MICHIGAN. 


Superintendent Church, after serving the Greenville people faith- 
fully for thirteen years, has accepted a flattering offer to take 
charge of the Cadillac schools for the next year. His name was 
mentioned in connection with the presidency of the Agricultural 
College, and he stands in the front rank of Michigan’s educators. 

Sequtehetent® Simmons of Dowagiac goes to Owasso next year,— 
a good thing for Owasao. 

Prof. J. W. ious, of Hope College, has been offered the 
superintendency of the Holland schools. 

f any one doubts the loyalty of Michigan teachers to the State 
University, he should travel through the state and mingle with 


em. 
The friends of the university are well pleased with the election 
of Professor Dewey to succeed the late Professor Morris. 
MINNESOTA. 
State Editor, O. WHITMAN, Red Wing. 

The board of education of Owatonna has elected G. F. Kennes- 
ton, of Noblesville, Ind., as superintendent of schools, in place of 
A. W. Rankin, who goes to Red Wing next year. 

The Minneapolis teachers’ pay-roll for the last month of the year 
amounted to $31,890.31. 

A class of 2 young ladies graduated from the St. Paul training 
school, The class graduating from the high school numbered 63, 
—3 in the classical course, 9 in the Eoglish, 16 in the commercial, 
and 35 in the general course. 

Minneapolis High School graduated a class of 81 this year. 

Dr. Jabez Brooks, of the State University, will spend a year 
traveling in Europe. 

Macalister College has just graduated its first class, consisting of 
ten members,—young men. This college opened its doors on the 
16th of September, 1885. 

Prof. S. S. Parr has been elected superintendent of the St. Cloud 
public schools, at a salary of $1,800 a year. Mr. Parr was for- 
merly editor of the Minnesota School Education, and more recently 
he has been engaged in school work in Indiaua. 

Miss Lila Miller has resigned her position in the Red Wing 
schools to accept a similar one in Winona. 

Miss Emma McCabe, for ten years a successful teacher in the 
Red Wing schools, goes to Northfield next year. 

President Edward Searing, of the Mankato Normal School, 
favors free textbooks for pupils in the public echools. 

Morris graduated a class of two this year. Prof. Joel N. Childs 
and all the teachers have been reélected. 


MISSOURI, 


The Missouri State Teachers’ Association held its 28th session at 
Sweet Springs, June 18-20, and the program published in the 
JOURNAL of June 13 fully met the expectations of a large and 
critical audience. The meeting was remarkable as witnessing a 
successful division of the Association into departments. The first 
attempt was made two years ago, but was not repeated last year. 
Three depart ments were proposed,— Country School, Graded School, 
and Higher Education,—but the Country School, for the next meet- 
ing, is merged with the Graded School, making two departments, — 
Higher Education and Common Schools. The meeting was a'so 
remarkable as doubling the largest attendance in the history of the 
Association, at least 500 being present, and the credit for this was 
unanimously accorded to the energy and organizing powers of Supt. 
S. E. Wolfe, of Moberly, the secretary, and the officer who had 
en'ire charge of the management. Resolutions highly compliment- 
ary to D.S.S. Laws, late president of the Nebraska University and 
president of the Association, were passed; also a resolution recom- 
mending Dr. Wm. T. Harris, of Massachusetts, for the office of 
U. S. Commissioner of Education. In point of numbers, interest, 
and social enjoyment, the meeting far surpassed avything in the 
history of the state. It was almost the unanimous opinion that 
county school supervision, organization and grading of country 
schools are the great problems in this state. The officers for the 
ensuing are as follows: 

P» esident—W. D. Dobson, Carrollton. 
Secretary—W. H Martin, Harrisonville. 
Treasurer—S. Berry Smith, Fayette. 

Railroad Secretary—C. H. Dutcher, Warrensburg. 


Next meeting at Sweet Springs, Jane 26, 27, 28, 1890. 


The National 


IS CONSTANTLY GAINING NEW TERRITORY AND IS NOW 
USED WITH SATISFACTION IN HUNDREDS OF PLA CES, 


AMONG WHICH ARE 


Boston, New York, Brooklyn, Philadelphia, 


ville, Detroit, Milwaukee, Kansas City, 


> THE FOLLOWING, BY STATES:— 


aine: Lewiston, Bangor, Auburn, Belfast, Waterville, Skowhegan, Gorham, Dexter. New Hampshire: Manchester Concord 
St. Albans, Vergennes, Brattleboro’, Ben- 

i ° r, Lowell, Cambridge, Lynn, Lawrence, Springfield, i 
vers, Southbridge, Haverhill, New tham, Pittsfield, North 
Pawtucket, Warren, Newport. Connecticut Norwich. Waterbury, 


Nashua, Amherst, I , Littleton, Farmington. 
nington, Barre, Bellows Falls. Massachusetts : 


bary. New York: 
Ovange, Plainfield, Morristown. 
Pottaville. 
Georgia: Savannah, Athens. 


Lancaster, W: 


Sheboygan, Appleton, Kenosha. Minnesota: St. Cloud, Northfield. Iowa: Sioux Ci Koek aloosa F 
Missouri: Kirkwood, Mexico, Macon, St. Joseph. Kansas: Emporia, Hutchinson, Burlington City, Ottumwa. 

Colorado: Denver (High School). Pueblo” 
lee Washington Territory ; Spokane Falls. 


GINN & COMPANY, Pablishers, . . 


Newburgh, Auburn, Jamestown, Rome, Ogdensburg, Rondout, S i 

Port Jervis, New Rochelle, Falls, Canandaigua, Niagara Pen Ya 

ennsylvania : egheny City, Reading, Union City, istow idi 

Delaware : Wilmington. Virginia: Danville. North Wie 

olambus, Toledo, Dayton, Zanesville, Sandusky, Canton, Hamilton, Manefi ld, D i Ceni 
ooster, Alliance, Galipolis, Middletown, Salem, Warren’ Bellefostaing Willoughby, Xenia, 

kinsville, Bowling Greene, Princeton. Tennessee: Chattanvoga and Clarksville. Indiana: "Richmond Ap 

Iilinois: Galena, Austin, Newman. Michigan: Bay City, Kalamazoo, . 


Music Course 


Baltimore, Washington, Louisville, Nash- 


y 
Rhode I. : 
Willimantic, Ansonia, Patnam, Torrington, Den’ 
» Courtland, 
New Jersey: Camden, 


Carolina: i 
Texas: Fort Worth and Paris. Ohio: Cincinnati, (Chasey 

CG 
Oberlin, Wilmington. Kentecky : 
Angola, Columbus, La Porte, 
naw. Wisconsin: 


California; Oakland, Pasadena, 


NEVADA. 


The schools have closed for their usual summer vacation, and 
many of the teachers are seeking the mountaios for recreation, 

Professor Robert ncaa of the Dayton , will head a party 

the Yosemite Valley. 

Walter Miller and J. D. Jackson, of ths State Uni- 
versity, havegone to California to spend their vacation. Miss Kate 
Tupper of the same institution has gone to Ithaca, New York. 

Professor S. H,. Harris has been engaged as superintendent of 
the Silver City schools. a pee Harris is an excellent teacher 

d will make his mark in his new position. 
ae the absence of President Leroy D. Brown, Regent i. L, 
Fish presided at the commencement exercises of the University. 

Professor Orvis Ring, of the Reno public schools, has been re- 
elected as principal for another year. As far as can be learned, 
there will be but few changes. The teachers over the State have 
generally given good satisfaction, and will be retained in their re- 
spictive positions. 

WASHINGTON. 
State Eaitor, F. B. GAULT, Tacoma, 

B. W. Brintnall has been reélected superintendent at Olympia, 
A good school worker has just recognition in the capital city. 

The college men of Tacoma have organi A banquet was 
recently held, pore woe ae ee college men. Toasts, col- 
lege songs, and festivit e up the program. 

is the newly elected principal at Ellensburgh. 
Territory Superintendent Morgan having declined a reélection. 
What Professor Morgan’s plans are we are not advised. 

County Superintendent McDowell is ‘‘ making a good county su- 
perintendent, and is arousing mach interest in our public schools 
and is making them better.”’ So says a local paper of the chief 
school officer of Kittitas County. 

In a ‘‘ write up’ of Sprague we observe that the public schools 
under Principal Tiffany are ‘‘ well instructed and well disciplined.” 

The Olympian University is the name of a proposed Congrega- 
tional school. The location has not been determined. Miss Abbie 
Cushman, of the Tacoma schoo!s is on the board of regents. 

Miss Harriet A. Salisbury, of Whitewater, Wis., and Miss Julia 
M. Hunford, of Salina, Kan., are recent additions to the corps of 
teachers in Tavoma schools. 

The Emerson School is the name of the new school building to be 
erected this summer in Tacoma. This will be the finest in the 
city. 

WEST VIRGINIA. 
Prof. Walter Mitchel], superintendent of the Wellsburgh public 


ville (Ohio) public schools. He is one of the leading teachers of 
the state, and West Virginia can ill afford to have bim go, 

The Lindsley Institute, under Prof. John Rocum, has just held its 
7th annual commencement. 
tution in the state. ‘ 

The West Virginia University, after a fight of many years, de- 
clared in favor of co-education at the last annual meeting of the 
Board of Regents. The fight has been a bitter one, and the result 
will be watched with much interest. 

The city schools of Wheeling held their annual commencement 
June 27, and had 36 graduates, the largest number in the history 
of the schools. 

Professor Puritan, former superintendent of Parkersburgh schools, 
has accepted the chair of chemistry in Vanderbilt University, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

The annual summer institute held at Morgantown has not been 
so largely attended as last year. 

Prof. F. H. Crago has become an enthusiast on the subject of 
manual training, having recently inspected some of the schools of 
the West. dD. W. 8. 


UTAH. 


Ex-Judge Jacob S. Boreman succeeds Parley L. Williams as ter- 
ritorial commissioner of schools, His headquarters will be at 
Ogden instead of Salt Lake City. 

The schools of the New West Education Commission have en- 
rolled over 2,400 pupils this last school year,—a larger number by 
500 than in any previous year of its history. 

Deseret University held its graduation exercises in Salt Lake 
theater this year. President Park presented the diplomas to a 
large class. 

The “ book fiend ’’ will be abroad in the land this summer, as 
Messrs. Blake & Heywood, the ‘' rustlers” of Denver, have se- 
cured a large number of the Utah teachers for canvassers. 

J. V. Parker, of the Union Pacific, having given good rates to 
the Yellowstone Park, a party of seven ‘‘ New West’’ teachers 
bave left for ‘‘ God’s unfinished portion of the earth.’ Others 
may follow. 

Rev. Mr. Day, of American Fork, is not going to be behind the 
Kast in the matter of ‘summer schools.”” Utah will have a sum- 
pmer school in Hebrew, under the management of the above-named 
gentleman. 

A word to the Nashville excarsionists: Take a trip West and 


see Great Salt Lake, Yellowstone Park, and the Columbia River, 
and be happy. H. 


FOR TEACHERS. 


Tuer THIRD SEASON WILL OPEN AT THE 


NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY oF Music, 


BOSTON, 


July 22, ’89, and continue August 22. 


7 Departments, 
12 Regular Instructors. 


TUITION: 
Term of Two Weeks, $10; Term of Four Weeks, $15. 


For Circulars and Full Information address 


W. E, PULSIFER, 
13 TrEemoNnT PLACE, Boston, 


+ + Boston, New York, and Chicago. 
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NEW ENGLAND. GENERAL EPITOME. Some Recent Publications. 
VERMONT. 
he (From June 26 to July 2, inclusive.) 

Principal Hoffnagle of Beenam Academy, New| __ . 
Haven, was presented with a gold watch at the Lace D Appleton &0o,NY 
close of the school year last week. bullyine Switzerla Secret ofthe Lamas. . Cassell & Co, NY 50 

Prin. J. A. DeBaer, of Montpelier, is one of wmany babying Owktzerian The Jew in English Fiction. ‘ Philipson Robert Clarke & Co, Cin 1 00 

7 ie — No America’s cup race this fall. The Whitechapel Mystery. . , . Oliver Eagle Pub. Co, Chicago 25 
the board of examiners at Dartmouth, and Princi-| —__ Death of Mrs. Rutherford B. H Micah Clarke. ° " ‘ . Doyle Harper & Bros, N Y 45 
pals Wheeler of Middlebury and Dutcher of Bran-}  __ South D bli >. ayes. Die Journalisten. Fre DC Heath & Co, Boston 55 
den are examiners at Middlebury College. Mor ote republicans in Sir Thomas Wyatt, . Simonds 95 

other friends, were shocked to hear of the sudden} 4: ton ble McPhersou Wilbur B. Hetcham,NY 2 
death of Principal Bingham of Brattleboro’ last} — ‘rou ities Geonomy. 5 Grimes J B Lippincott & Co, Phila 50 
week. Mr. Bingham was a man of large expe-| = Pt a Prince, ineses, and People. . . Burdett Longmans, Green, & Co, NY6 
honored by all who knew him. He had beenin| A bi kei *| Travels in the Atlas. Thomson 
Brattleboro’ for ten years, and was previously en-| , ig strike at Carnegie’s steel works in Pitts-| Journeyings in Alaska. . ‘ , > Scidmore D Lothrop Co, Boston 50 
gaged in West Rutland and other towns in the ta and Wi im disturbed Gate. 4 . Roberts Bros, Boston 

i t tt ro ion i t. An Irish Monte Cristo. . . ° . ° Sherma: Street & Smith, N Y. 25 
M. Willard, who has been af of Ex-President Woolsey of Yale The Flood at Johnstown, Pa. Ogilvie, N 
the Vermont Academy for ast thirteen years,| 
has sent in his resignation to eee of trustees. N — eee to go to Europe with his circus next UBLISHERS’ NOTES , 

The first general meeting o state superin-|~ P ERS’ 
tendents and county supervisors was held recently eer Walter Phelps appointed minister to e O a 
at Montpelier, where the plans and met to| ge. : 8 Laie : e 
rangements made to put the law into active oper-|" __ 6... hundred square miles of prairie burned A WARNING. 


ation July 1. 

It is understood that President Brainerd of Mid- 
dlebury College will take an extended tour through 
southern Colorado and New Mexico during the 
summer, for the purpose of studying their flora 
and collecting specimens. ) 

CONNECTICUT. 

Miss Laura C. Browning, assistant principal of 
Killingly High School, Danielsonville, sailed for 
Europe on the City of Rome, from New York, 
the 26th ult. 

MAINE, 

Principal Jordan of the Lewiston High School 
has resigned to become Professor of Chemistry and 
Biology at Bates College. 

Ex-Supt. A. M. Edwards, of Lewiston, will 
lecture at Old Orchard this summer. 

Maine will send a large delegation to Bethlehem. 


NASHVILLE TO MEMPHIS. 


At a meeting of the Merchants’ Exchange, 
Memphis, Tennessee, June 21, it was resolved 
that the Merchants’ Exchange and the citizens of 
Memphis extend a cordial invitation to the mem- 
bers of the National Educational Association to 
visit Memphis after their adjournment at Nash- 


ville. Members of the Council will be entertained 
by Miss Clara Conway, who requests all who con- 
template ining this excursion to send her their 
names. Other members of the Association will 
please report to Wharton S. Jones. 


Mr. BREWER, the manager of the Teachers’ 
Co-operative Association of Chicago, wishes to 
correspond with Superintendents or higher grade 
teachers who can devote a little time during each 
week to correspondence. All communication to 


in Montana. 

— Death of Prof. Maria Mitchell, the eminent 
Astronomer. 

— Sixty thousand desertions from the K. of L. 
in Pennsylvania. 

— Debt reduction for the fiscal year ending June 
30, is $88,182,200. 

— Carlotta Patti, the sister of Adelina, dies in 
Paris, the 28th inst. 

— A Chamber of Deputies committee approves 
the bill for the relief of the Panama Canal Co. 

— The Canadian Cabinet seems to be worrying 
over the relations of Canada and the United States. 

— By its recent annexation of five suburbs, Chi- 
cago becomes the largest city in area (174 square 
miles) in the United States. 

— Governor Lowrey of Mississippi expresses bis 
determination to prevent the Sullivan—Kilrain fight 
from taking place in his state. 

— William O’Brien, M.P., arrested again for 
addressing a nationalist meeting in Cork. The 
crowd fired upon by the police last Sunday. 


AS A DRINK IN FEVERS 
USE HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
Dr. Cuas. H. S. DAvis. Meriden Conn, says: 
“*T have used it as an accessory in cases of melan 
cholia and nervous debility, and as a pleasant and 
cooling drink in fevers, and have been very much 
pleased with it.’’ 


Is LIFE worth living, if we cannot live well ? 
Yet what teacher can ‘‘live well’’ in a town that 
does not appreciate good work, and is not willing 
to pay a reasonable salary for such work? If you 
want a fresh start in a new field where the people 
are alive to the interests of the schools, join the 
Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 70 Dearborn 
street, Chicago. Send early for their circulars 
before the busy season commences and while they 


him will be treated as confidential. have time to become acquainted with you. 


Mommsen’s Rome Abridged for Schools. 


THE HISTORY OF THE 


ROMAN REPUBLIC. 


Abridged from the History by Professor Mommsen. 


By C. Bryans and F. J. R. HENDY. ONE VOLUME, 12m0. $1.75. 
Prof. WILLIAM A. PACKARD, Princeton College.—“ I have examined it with care, and find the work skill- 
fully done. it will be a very welcome book, I am sure. to teachers and students. I shall be glad to use 
it with my classes, and believe it will be widely adopted as a text-book in our schools and colleges.” 
Prof. TRACY PECK, Yale Univ.—“ It isa genuine boon that the essential parts of Mommsen’s Rome are 
thus brought within the easy reach of all, and the abridgment seems to me to preserve unusually well the 
glow and movement of the original. I trust that the excellence of the work will be appreciated by 
teachers and scholars, and by all lovers of good books.” p 
*,* Supplied to teachers for examination and introduction at SPECIAL NET RATES, 
*,* Full Descriptive Catalogue of Standard Text-Books ; also American College List and Teachers’ 


Memorandum Book sent to any add: ess on application. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, 743--745 Broadway, N. Y.| sae 


Holden’s Small Cost. 
_ Great Utility 


Patent COVERS and Economy. 


Their use in Massachusetts alone increased from 35.000 in 1884 to 
ever 300.000 in ISSS!! 


SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS 


and ScHOOL comutrregs in Text-Book States and Cities 


Recommendation of A. P. MARBLE, President of National Teachers’ Assoc’n of U. S., the highest 
authority in the land on Educutional Economy : 


Office of Supt ‘of Public Schools, 
492 Main St., Worcester, Mass. March 16, 1889. 
MR. G. W. HOLDEN: 
n e s. e 
t in the change of ae “frou ‘one, pupil to another much of the trouble 


boo 
of soiled k fresh d cl ° 
books is avoided, and the books took, ean A. P. MARBLE. 


SUPERINTENDENT ALDRICH of Quincy, Mass., says: “Cheap. durable, and convenient, they 
have become a necessity.” 


12 Superi dents of largest cities in Massachusetts say they increase the wearing quality 


of the books 33 per cent. ! 
ADOPTED BY SCHOOL BOARDS in Cambridge, Sal Taunton, Fall River, Worcester, Springfield, 
Lowell, Chelsea, Somerville, and over 50 cities and towns in Massachusetts. 


PRICE LIST AND SAMPLES SENT ON REQUEST. 


Western Ageney and Factory: Eastern Ageney: 
G. W. HOLDEN, Patentee, 


Oratory has assumed such proportions that it can 
no longer be conducted to advantage as an adjanct 
of the original institution. It has therefore been 
found necessary to organize an entirely separate 
corporation, devoted exclusively to the publishing 
business. This new concern has been duly char- 
tered under the corporate title of ‘‘ The Penn 
Pablishing Company,’’ and begins active business 
July Ist, 1889. The change not only affords 
increased facilities for pushing the present line of 
books, but also opens the way for the development 
of a general publishing business. Mr. Charies C. 
Shoemaker, so long and closely identified with the 
old concern, continues with the new company in 
his former capacity of manager. The same 
general policy will prevail in the management of 
the business, and it is hoped that the generous 
patronage, which has practically caused the crea- 
tion of the new corporation, will continue with it 
throughout its business career. 


HENRY HoLt & Co., 20 West 23d St., New 
York have issued a Supplementary Educational 
Cata’>gue, describing books published since the 
issue of their regular Educational Catalogue for 
1888, that is of special value to teachers and school 
officers The arrangement of this catalogue is ad- 
mirable, being alphabetical by authors. It states 
the terms offered to teachers fur regular supply, 
for introduction and exchange, and also for exami- 
nation. Inthe preparation of German and French 
books this firm is unrivaled, and also in Natural 
Science textbooks. Such authors as Packard, 
Rems-n, Cohn, and others of like character are 
makers of good books. The publishers will send 
to any educator their entire Educational Catalogue 
complete to June 1888, with this Supplementary 
one up to June 1889, free on application. 


WE call the attention of our readers to the ad- 
vertisement of Holden’s Patent Book Covers, on 
this page. We have known of these covers for 
several years past as the best in the market. Made 
of a peculiar felt paper, they are very durable and 
very cheap. Their phenomenal growth in use in 
Free Text - Book States, demonstrates their great 
economic value, They will save the yearly outlay 
for books by many times their price. Superintend- 
ents and school committees should write Mr. Hol- 
den at once for samples and other information. 


Important, — Whis Noy Yesk Cis, 
save Baggage Express and Carriage , and 8 
Ay GRAND Union HOTEL, opposite Grand Cem 


t. 
600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and up: 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and all 
Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
es, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
san live better for less money at the Grand Union 
dotel than auy other first-class hotel in the city, 


'— “Love all, trust a few,”’ but always trust an 
Esterbrook Steel Pen for its general reliability. 
Ask your stationer for them. 


Teacher.—‘' What is emphasis ? ’’ 

Pupil.— Stress of voice on a word or passage 
which one wishes to call special attention.’’ 

Teacher.—‘‘ Correct. On what words do the 


plave special emphasis ?’’ 

Pupil.—“ Places filled, actual work done.’’ 

Teacher.—‘* Where do their imitators place the 
emphasis ?’’ 

upil.—** Oa the word ‘calls.’ 

Teacher. —‘* Why do not they, too, place empha- 
sis on ‘ places filled’ and ‘actual work done’ ?”’ 

Pupil.—‘‘ They can’t, because these words do 
not occur in their writings. They do not wish to 
‘ call attention ’ in that direction.” 

‘* Well, my boy, where is the Teachers’ Co- 

ive Association located ?’’ 


operative 

**In the heart of the great West, the city of 
Chicago, at 70 Dearborn Street. No one can for- 
get the number, for in the Bible it signifies ‘ fall- 
ness,’ ‘completeness,’ It is a num- 
ber of ‘good fortune,’ ‘ good 

Teacher.—** It is, then, well suited to this As- 


Boston Agency: G. FERRY. Springfield Mass. 


NAUTHORIZED parties are advertising a 
Camera which they claim is similar to the 
Kodak, loaded with our film. (We are the onl 
manufacturers of continuous films in the ook} 
We warn the public that the said Camera is en- 
tirely unsuitable for using our films, and we de- 
cline to be responsible for any failures resulting 
from its use. 


THERE IS ONLY ONE CAMERA 


that is sent out loaded with 100 Eastman’s films, 
and that is the Kodak. The patents on the 
Kodak and film are all owned by us, and infring- 
ers will be prosecuted. 

Send for Kodak Primer, —free. 


THE EASTMAN DRY PLATE & FILM 00., 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
BRANCH OFFICE, 
115 Oxford St., London. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


We bade farewell to cold and cough 
When rose thy silvery moon, 

And gladly took our flannels off, 
Oh! June. 


Thou goest and we turn to meet 
A fierce, a brassy sky, 
In short, with palm-leaf fans we 
| Jaly. — Boston ier. 


THE KEY to the success of the Teachers’ Co- 
operative Association is told in two words,— 
“hard work.’’ Mr. Brewer works from early 
morn till late at night, giving his whole attention 
to all the details of the business, and making him- 
self familiar with the record of each teacher. It 
is this personal knowledge of the qualifications of 
each member and his personal recommendation of 
his teachers, either directly or through agents, that 
ae pee tile agency the most successful one in 


— A lady living in Ohio is the mother of six 
boys. One day a friend calling on her said: 
** What a pity that one of your boys had not been 
a girl.’’ One of the boys, about eight years of 
age, overheard this remark and promptly inter- 

: “I'd like to know who'd ’a bin ’er; I 
wouldn’t ‘a bin ’er; Ed wouldn’t’a bin ’er; Jo 
wouldn’t ’a bin ’er, and I'd like to know who’d-'a 
bin ’er ?’—Christian Advocate. 

—‘‘ For seven long years I Gonaied away, farm- 
ing, running a mill, &c., until I was fortunately 
introduced to B. F. Johnson & Co, Richmond, 
Va., by my brother, and I went to work at once, 
and in seven months I had made more clear money 
than I had made in the seven years before. They 
took me right by the hand from the start and 
seemed to be very glad of the chance to show me 
how to doit.’’ This is about what a young man 
said a year or so ago of the above-mentioneu ficw. 
Since that time be has been steadily at work for 
them, and is now one of the happiest men in 
America. If you need employment, it would be 
a good thing for you to follow this young man’s 
example. 

— Little Howard had been told that he must be 
punished, but that he could choose between a whip- 
ping and being shut up in a dark closet. After a 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association, of Chica, moment’s painful thought, he said: ‘* Well, papa, 


if mamma’}! do it, I guess I'll be whipped, but if 
you are going to whip me, I guess I’!] be shut up.’’ 
— Youth’s Companion. 

Apvicr To MoTHERS.—Mrs. Winslow's Sooth- 
ing Syrup should always be used when children are 
cutting teeth. It relieves the little sufferer at once ; 
it produces natural, quiet sleep by relieving the 
child from pain, and the little cherub awakes as 
“ bright as a button.’’ It is very pleasant to taste. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays the 

in, relieves wind, regulates the bowels, and is the 
remedy for diarrhea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes. 25 cents a bottle. 


— Doctor Loveage— There is nothing serious 
about the mumps, but you don’t want it to get out- 
side the family. Mrs. Follesbee—Don’t be scairt. 
— Both John an’ me is very secretive,— 

me, 
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sociation, as it has certainly been ‘ good fortune ‘ 
to hundreds of deserving teachers who have found 3 
M excellent positions through their Agency.’’ | 
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Our Own Educational Publications. 


For TEACHERS and 


ACTS AND ANECDOTES AUTHORS. 


-. FACTS FOR EVERY READER 


About Prominent American Authors, Books, and Publishers ; English 
Books, and Authors; Popular Translations, Dramas, Operas, &c. 


By CHARLES M. BARROWS. 


One large vol. of nearly 500 pages, finely bound in cloth. Price, $1.50, sent postpaid. 


“ Anecdotes which give characteristic traits with a flash, paragraphs telling a long life story in a 
few words, and short criticisms giving the method and purpose of a famous book, make an interesting 
study.’’— Boston Journal. 

‘The book is unique, complete, reliable, fresh, and entertaining, and it would seem as if every 
teacher, student, ordinary reader, or parent would need it. It fills a long-felt waat.”’—W. A. 
Mowry, in Education, 


LIFE AND SERVICES OF JOHN 0. PHILBRICK. 


LIBRARY EDITION, WITH PORTRAIT. PRICE, $1.00. 
Edited by LARKIN DUNTON, LL.D. 


Dr. Philbrick was the foremost educator of his day. eye death of ap other educational man in this 


country ever occasioned so profound a sense of pe 08s. ; 
This volume is intended to be,—what its title implies,—a memorial of the life «nd services of him 


whom it commemorates. 


Payie's Lectures on the Science and Art of Education. 


READING CIRCLE EDITION. 
By JOSEPH PAYNE, 
The first Professor of the Science and Art of Education in the College of Preceptors, London, Eng. 
One vol. Large 8vo. Nearly 200 pages. Cloth, price, 75 cents. Paper, 50 cents 
With Special Rates to Reading Circles. 


The true *principles of Education, upon which all methods must be founded, are clearly set 
forth in this volame. The lectures have been selected from the English Edition of Payne’s Works, 
with special reference to their practical value to teachers. 

CONTENTS.—The Science and Art of Edacation; The Theory or Science of Education; The 
Practice or Art of Education; Educational Methods; Principles of the Science of Education; Theories 
of Teaching, with their Corresponding Practice; The Importance of the Training of the Teacher ; 
The ‘True Foundation of Science Teaching; Pestalozzi, the Influence of his Principles and Practice on 
Elementary Education ; Froebel and the Kindergarten System of Elementary Education. 

This Edition was adopted by the Reading Circles of Maine and Ohic. 


QUEER QUESTIONS AND READY REPLIES. 


By S. GRANT OLIPHANT. 
Handsomely bound in cloth. Price, 75 cents. Mailed on receipt of price. 


The design of this work is to offer, in a convenient form to the reading public, much quaint and 
carious as well as interesting and instructive information in History, Geography, Biography, Philos- 
ophy, Science, Philology, &e. ; to correct several popular fallacies; to promote accurate scholarship ; 
and to explain many expressions which occur in daily conversation. 


MANUAL OF GYMNASTICS. 


Revised and Bnlarged Bdition. Price, 25 cents. 


Contains plain, simple, and practical exercises for Gymnastic Training in the Schools, many of them 
being set to the music of familiar tunes, with easy lessons as to their application. 


SCHOOL OFFICERS. 


SONGS 


POEMS AND BALLADS 
UPON IMPORTANT EPISODES IN AMERICAN HISTORY. 


By HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH, 
Of “The Youth’s Companion” ; author of * Zigzag Journeys,” etc. 
NOW IN ITS SECOND EDITION. 


‘ The picturesque resources and dramatic possibilities of the national chronicles were never nore 
compactly set forth than ia this charming little book of graceful verse, which deserves most heariy 
commendation.’’—Critic, New Yook City. ; 

‘The verses are filled with a spirit of enthusiastic patriotism, and cannot fail to stie those who read 


them.’’—Golden Rule, Boston. 
Blegantly bound in cloth. Gilt top. Price, $1.00 


SCHOOL KEEPING: How to Do It. 


SEVEN CHAPTERS. 


I. Theory and Practice. IV. How to Teach. 
II. How to Begin. V. Physical Culture. 
Ill. How to Govern. VI. Morals and Manners. 
VII. Temperance in Schools. 


By HIRAM ORCUTT, LL.D. 
Mailed on receipt of Price. 


250 pages. 75 cents. 


QUIZZISM and Its Key. 
By A. P. SOUTWICK. Twelfth Edition. 


234 pp. 12mo. With Index. Price, cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


The author has given an explanation of the origin of a thousand-and-one common sayings and 
familiar quotations. It is filled to repletion with interesting ‘‘ matter” in History, Literature, Geoy- 
raphy, Science, aud Bi graphy, making a capital companion for the Home Circle. It is just tiv 
book for our boys and girls. No library is complete without it. An invaluable aid to every teacher 
in his profession. 


TEACHERS MANUAL IN ARITHMETIC. 


For THE PRIMARY GRADEs. Based on Griibe Method. 
By G. C. FISHER, 
Supt. of Schools, Weymouth, Mass. 
Sixth Edition. Boards 12mo. 70 pages. Price, 40 cents. 


This book is meeting with universal favor wherever introduced. It tells teachers of the primary 
grades specifically what to do in teaching numbers and arithm:tic. The Scylla and Charybdis of 
schoolroom navigition—ruts and radicalism—it seeks, however, to avoid. 


AN INDISPENSABLE AID. 


THE ESSENTIALS of GEOGRAPHY. 


With Perforated Maps for Slate Drawing. 


By G. C FISHER, 
Supt. of Schools, Weymouth, Mass. 


Price: With Perforated Maps, 60 cts. ; without Maps, 50 cts. Sent to any address, postpaid. 


Adopted in Thousunds of Schools. 


i. Practical Crammar: 500 Exercises. 


Do You TEACH GRAMMAR? If you do, this book will put new life into your work. It isn’ta 
book of questions, but a book of exercises, adapted to all grades. On every page you will find 
something entirely new. 


2. Manual of Correspondence. 


TWENTY THOUSAND CoprEs of this book have been sold within a year. Like the other Man- 
uals, this number covers an old field in a new way. It is sensible and practical throughout. The 
sample letters are samples from business houses. 


3. Mechanics’ Arithmetic. 


There are at school to-day millions of boys who will be mechanics when they grow to manhood 
Here is a book which has been specially prepared for such children. Its chapter headings are 
Carpentering, Brick-work, Papering, Painting, Plastering, Stone-work, etc. Itcontains about 600 
graded exercises, with hints and answers. 


Teachers, School Officers, and the Trade promptly supplied. Write for introduction rates. 


4. Easy Problems for Young Thinkers. 


This is an ARITHMETIC on a new plan, covering primary and grammar ; 

grade work. Althowg/ 

prepared for teachers’ use, it has already been adopted as a supplementary text-book in a Sep 
number of schools. If you are tired of the kind of exercises usually given in arithmetics buy this 
Manual and you will find on every page much that is fresh and attractive. The book consains ansivers. 


5. Catch Questions in Arithmetic. 
This is a very peculiar book. It is intensely interesting from cover to cover, 
. The work was 
*prepared by Prof. A. D. CarEgL, of Cambridge University, England. Th 
ready been sold both here and in England. 
6. 100 Lessons in Composition. By W. H. Huston, Toronto. 
This book contains four hundred (400) practical exerc 
7. Manual of Rhymes, Selections, and Phrases. 


By Oscar Fay ADAms. Teachers of all grades will 
selections. It meets a long felt want. aiadly welcome this book of charming 


Paper Bindings. 25 cents each, or 5 for $100. 


Special Rates to Schools ordering quantities 


Special Offers for the Month of July Only. 


BARGAIN No. 1. your’ choles atthe abovs Books to | B ARG AIN No, 2, For the sum of $3.00 we will send 


your choice of the above books to | BARG AIN No. 3. ras the sum of $5.00 we will send 


16 value of $2.35, list prices. 
These are exceptional offers, and will be good only during the month of July. 


you will find of great service to you in your work. Send in your order at once. Ad 


the vatue of $4.50, list 


choice of the above books to 
the value of $7.50, list prices. 


Here 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 


106 Wahash Avenue, CHICAGO. 


3 Somerset Street, BOSTON. 


is an o <: 
pportunity for you to seoure at small cost a stock of books which 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


— Harpers’ Magazine for July has for a front- 
ispiece a portrait of Justice Miller of the Su- 
preme Court. Mr. Miller describes ‘‘ The State 
of Iowa,’’ with portraits of thirteen prominent 
citizens; recalls the contest for the possession of 
the region by Frauce and Spain, its acquisition by 
the United States, its earliest settlers, its organ- 
ization as a territory, its admission to the Union. 


Points to the unparalleled growth of the State and 
the various causes; describes its population, its 
agricultural advantages, its topographical feat- 
ures, its climate, and the nature of its soil, its 
principal products, and its system of education ; 
calls attention to its of services in the war 
for the preservation of the Union. Mr. Miller omits 
any mention of himself, but George William Curtis 
pay a graceful tribute to Mr. Miller in the “ Easy 
Chair.’’ E. Mason makes a note upon ‘‘ Adrian 
van de Velde,’’ an interesting figure in the history 
ef Dateh art. Howard M. Jenkins finds a sug- 
gestive subject in “The Banks of the Brandy- 
wine,’ and Lafeadio Hearn, in his sketch of 
‘* Les Porteuses,’’ portrays the women who bear 
burdens in Martinique. Rev. Atticus G. Hay- 
good, D.D., LL.D. advocates no particular policy 
in his essay on ‘* The South and the School Prob- 
lem,’’ but simply presents.a sober analysis of the 

resent situation and the outlook for the future. 
William Blaikie’s answer to the question, ‘‘Is 
American Stamina Declining! ’’ would be discour- 
aging if he did not point out practical means of 
arresting the decline. The eighth paper in the 
series on the Great American Industries takes up 
the manufacture of glass. The seventh instalment 
of Constance Fenimore Woolson’s ‘‘ Jupiter 
Lights”’ alone goes far to confirm the promise of 
the earlier chapters. ‘Two short stories deal with 
love in modern life. By a coincidence the con- 
versation in the fourth instalment of Charles 
Dudley Warner’s novel, ‘‘ A Little Journey in the 
World,”’ turns upon ‘*‘ The Old Homestead ’’ and 
the beginnings of American drama—a subject 
which in various aspects monopolizes William 
Dean Howells’s attention in the ‘‘ Editor’s Study ’’ 
of this number. Edwin A. Abbey and Alfred 
Parsons contribute seven illustrations for old 
Thomas Randolph’s poem ‘‘ To Master Anthony 
Stafford.’’ Alfred Parsons also has two drawings 
illustrating Wordsworth’s sonnet ‘‘To Sleep.’’ 
Charles Washington Coleman writes a delicate 
poem called ‘‘Giton.”” Rev. Walter Mitchell 
sings of *‘ Rounding the Stake-boat,’’ an appro- 
priate theme for this year of an international 
—= race. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

rice, $4.00 a year, 35 cents a number. 


— The Jaly Ailantic contains a short sketch 
called ‘* Going to Shrewsbury,’’ by Sarah Orne 
Jewett. Another paper, by Mr. Bradford Torrey, 
called ‘‘ A Mountain-Side Ramble,’’ will appeal 


_»to-zammer readers. An article by Miss Preston, 


gives an account of the last days of Cicero, one 
of a series which she has been contributing to the 


Atlantic. Prof. N.S. Shaler, who is a person to 
speak with authority, writes about ‘‘ The Problem 
of Discipline in Higher Education,’’ which will be 
read by atudent and teacher with equal interest. 
Mr. H. L. Nelson has an article on the ‘* Speak- 
er’s Power,’’ not a consideration of the power otf 
oratory, but the power of the S of the 
House of Representatives. Mr. W. H. Downes 
has an interesting paper on the ‘‘ Old Masters’’ 
which may be seen in New York, and it is sur- 
prising to find how large a representation can be 
seen there. The two specially literary articles of 


the magazine are ‘John Evelyn’s Youth,’”’ an 


account of the early days of that worthy, full of 
acxecdote, written by Mary Davies Stee’e, ard 
tiat entitled ‘‘ Books that have Hindered Me,”’ 
by Agnes Repplier. So much has been written 
about books that have helped! various people, that 
Miss Repplier has decided to write about the books 


that did not help her; among these she mentions} i 


“Sandford and Merton,’’ Milton’s ‘ Areopa- 
gitica,”” and the “Heir of Redclyffe.”” There 
are good criticisms of recent American Fiction 
and other books, and the usual departments. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 


— Scribner's Magazine for July is a mid-sum 
mer fiction number, containing seven complete 
short stories, four of them richly iilustrated by 
such artists as Frederic Remington, Robert Blum, 
and Chester Loomis; and an unusually exciting 


instalment of Mr. Stevenson’s serial ‘‘ The Master 
of Ballantrae,’’ the illustration of which, from a 
drawing by William Hole, is the frontispiece of 
the number. The Electric Series is continued by 
Charles L. Buckingham, with ‘‘ The Telegraph of 
To-day,’’ which is the leading article in the Maga- 
zine, containing very rich illustrations, showing 
views of the great Western Union operating-room, 
the Commercial Cable offices, and many of the 
wonderful inventions of modern telegraphy. Mr. 
Buckingham explains with remarkable clearness 
and interest the duplex and quadruplex methods ; 
the Wheatstone, chemical automatic, and stock 
telegraph instruments; deep-sea telegraphy, and 
the methods of finding breaks in cables; commu- 
nication between ships at sea without a wire, and 
telegraphing from moving trains by induction. 
The poems of the issue are contributed by 

R. Tomson, Charles Edwin Markham, D. C. Scott, 
R. R. Stoddard, E.8. Martin, and H. P. Kim- 
ball. There is also a bright comedietta, ‘‘ From 
Four to Six,’’ by Annie Eliot, and a short city 
sketch by H. H. Boyeson, called ‘‘The Two 
Mollies.”’ New-York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Price, 25 cents a number. 


— The Andover Review for June contains 
five leading, interesting articles : ‘‘ The Gospel 
Miracles and Historical Science,’’ by Professor 


Hincks ; ‘‘ Jesuit Ethies,’’ by Rev. C. C. Star- 
buck ; Religious Instruction in the Public 
Schools,”” by Dr. W. T. Harris ; ‘‘ A Christian 
Critique of Socialism.’’ by Rev. E. S. Parsons; 
** What More Can be Done by Law in the Cause 
of Temperance ?’’ by Professor Gulliver. A chap- 
ter in ‘‘ Spiritual Autobiography,’’ and Bishop 
Potter’s Centennial Address, are the themes of the 
editorial. ‘*‘ The Outline of an Elective Course of 
Stady,’’ by Professor Tucker, with the usual book 
reviews, etc., complete the contents. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co.. $4.00 per annum. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The Academy for June; terms, $1.50a year. Syra- 
cuse, N. Y.: George A. Bacon. 
The Magazine of Art for July; terms, $3.50 a year. 
New York: Cassell & Co. 
The Popular Science Monthly for July; terms, $5 
ayear. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
The Treasury for July; terms, $2.50 a year. New 
York: E. B. Treat. 
The Chautauquan for July; terms, $2.00 a year. 
Meadville, Pa.: T. L. Flood, D.D. 
Notes and Queries for July; terms. oe a year. 
Manchester, N. H.: 8 C. & L. M. Gould. 
Scribner’s Magazine for July; terms, $3.00 a year. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
The American Agriculturist for July; terms, $1.50 
New York: 751 Broadway. 
t. Nicholas for July ; terms, $3.00 a year. New 
York: The Century Co. 
Outing for July; terms, $3.00a year. New York: 
atiantic for July; ¢ $4.00 Bos 
e Atlantic for July; terms, a year. - 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


A Grand Opportunity 


For some of the Readers of this Journal to make from 


Ke $5 TO $25 EACH 


Institute Season. 


We want to cover every Summer Institute and Normal. 


Address at once, 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


Agency Department. 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


During the Coming 


The New England Bureau. of Education, was.” 


TO PATRONS, 

their schools, will secure from this office the record 
of carefully selected candidates suited to the posi- 
tions to be filled, for any grade of school, or for 
school supervision. 

No charge to school officers for services rendered. 


TO TEACHERS. 

Now 1s Tue Time TO Ree@isTesR for acci- 
dental vacancies and for repeated openings of the 
new school year. Not a week passes when we do 
not have calls for teachers, and they come from 
every state and territory. 

Forms and Circulars sent free. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


From Supt. A. P. Mass.—"' We 
have obtained several ‘Tekeleare the New Eng- 
land Bureau of Education for the schools of this city, 
all of whom have proved highly satisfactory. e 
have always found there a good list of well-educated 
and experienced teachers to select from, and the 
representations made to us concerning the candi- 
dates have been in every case full, reliable, and true. 
Much time has been saved by seeking teachers 
through the Bureau.” 

“ [have never regretted registering in your Bureau, 
as I did two years ago. As proof of my satisfaction 


fidence, I send you two dollars for renewal of 

Accept my thanks.” L. H. R. 
alem, Mass., March 21, ’89. 

“Let me assure you that I hers high regard for 


our Bureau and its work, and st to continue 
my connection with you.” T. L. W. 
Orange Co., N. C. 


3 reatly pleased with the attention and kind- 
ond shall be under great obligations 
to you whether your efforts are successful or not. 

ew York, March 2, ’89. Ww. 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Masacer, 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


Aaencies. 


salacy of 82500 


work well where you are 


MOVING UP Did you ever see people stand in line at the post office, waiting for their mail? As each one is 
« supplied he goes away, giving his place to the next and so there is acontinual moving up: the 


man who keeps his place in the line will eventually get tothe head, In uo profession is there so frequent and 
so rapid moving up as inteaching. One year we sent a man to Jersey City as principal of the high school ata 
. tt» left « place at Ilion that we filled at $1600. The man who went there left a place at Canadota 
that we Milled at 1200. He left a place at Amsterdam Academy that we filled at what the man could make out of 
t,and soon. This perbaps the strongest hole of a successful Agency. We know a good ways in advance who 
are likely to fill certain vacancies high up, and we are accnstomed to calculate who will be the lucky ones to 
move up, 80 that symetimes before a $3000 place is filled we have calculated who will fill our 8800 place that this 
vecancy has created by successive promotions. Often and often it isso difficult to find asure man for some of these 
places that we feel like placarding th walls of every school-house with this motto. 
and keep registered.” Presently you will be 
get there the Agency will keep its eye on you for the next fit. Try it. 

THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ‘AGENCY: Cc. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y. 


“ To get to the top, do your 
the man that fits, and if you do fit when you 


VACANCIES. 


85 Superintendencies, with salaries between.......... 


8 Drawing in Public Schools. 
20 Music in Public and Private Sch 


kindred subjects. 
We have fil 
cation. Address, for circulars, at once, 


Branches: ST. PAUL, N. Y. CITY, and TACOMA. 
(One Fee Registers in all Agencies.) 


15 Superintendencies, with salaries between.......... #2000 #3000 
32 Superintendencies, with salaries between.......... 1200 one . 2000 | 


ools. 
25 Positions for Elocution, Bookkeeping, Penmanship, Shorthand, and 


Now is the time to write and learn 


s of Town Schools 900 work, For 
shool Principalships, 1500 
3 High School Principalships, salaries between...... 1000 and 1500 weeks we _have averaged 40 new 
igh, — ened se 500 to 1000 
ard, Grammar, an mary Principals coco < cies ‘our 
25 High Schoo! Assistants’ Positions. between. 600 and 1500 and fe new members 


each day, — ten times as many 
WILL 
NOT SOME OF THESE Post- 


vacancies as members. 


TIONS DO FOR You ? 


vee five hundred positions during the past six months. A list of these will be sent on appli- 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 


Reception Rooms, 70-72 Dearborn St., 
ORVILLE BREWER, Manacer, Chicago. 


A SPECIAL ARRANGEMENT will be made with Teach 
mt for the Association in cities and towns where we! bave Ay 
ll only be made after a thorough investigation of character and quali 


inted an agent. Such 
ca 


of the applicant for the work. 


ARE YOU LOCATED 


Let us hear from you at once. Address 


FOR SEPTEMBER ? 


If not, send at once for semi-monthly Report of Vacancies now on the books of the School 
and College Bureau, of Elmhurst (Chicago), Dl. dat 
over 500 vacancies, and of those recommended we are hearing most gratifying results. We 
still have several hundred vacancles,and every mail brings new ones. If you are prepared 
for good work, we can hardly fail to have one or more places suited to your wishes and 
attainments. Our vacancies are direct from employers. Salaries range from #300 to $2800. 


We have already r d hers for 


Cc J. ALBERT, Manager, Elmhurst, Il. 


Free Registration. 


1. No registration fee,—a guarantee of an earnest ef- 

fort on our part to place you, and earn a commission. 
2. No time wasted in referring,— we recommend direct. 
Address, 


THE NATIONAL TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE, 7° Tix. 


Combines the Best Features ever offered by an Agency. 


3. One half of the Agency’s commission given to the 


teacher reporting the vacancy. 


Send stamp 


Sor 
Mrs. J. W. BINGHAM, Manager, 236 Sheffield Ave., Chicago, Ll. 


41 Superintendencies 

salaries from $850 to $2000. 
17 Positions in Colleges, 
48 High School Principalships, 


L. B. LANDIS, Manager. 


A TWO WEEKS’ RECORD. 


S2 High Scheol Assistants. Grammar, Inter- 
mediate, and Primary itions (none to $750. 

30 Positions for Specialists in Se ence, Latin, 
Music, Art, Elocution, Book keeping, &c., 


$600 to $140. to 
The above is but a partial list of our vacancies. Every day brings new ones. Circulars free. 
PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL RBRUREAU, 


205 N. Seventh Street, ALLENTOWN, PA. 


Mr. Orvittxe Brewer: 


Very respectfully, 


Corry, Pa., Feb’y 28, 1889. 


We consider ourselves fortunate in securing the services of Miss Dora Wells, 
whom you recommended for Principal of our High School. I think she deserves all 
that you said in her favor, and when in need of a teacher in the future I shall have 
no hesitancy in applying to your ayency with the utmost confidence. 


A. D. Cotrarove, Supt. of Schools. 


J. RANSOM BRIDGE, Ma 


The agency has successful and experienc 
teachers always in demand. One 


THE BRIDGE TEA CHERS ’ AGENCY, 


Studio Building, 110 Tremont St., Boston. | 


tern Office, 48 W. Third St., St. Paul. 
EDWARD A. GUERNSEY, Manager. 


nager. 
NO CHARGES T0 SCHOOL OFFICERS FOR RECOMMENDING TEACHERS. ° 
ed candidates for any position in public or private school work, Good 
fee registers in both agencies, 


CHERMERAORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Oldest and best known in U. &. 
Established 1855. 
3 East 14th Street, N. WV. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


9 
Teachers’ Agency 
troduces , Schools, and famili rior 
pen Tutors, and Gov- 


for every department of instruction; recom- 
good to parents. Call on or address 


MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


Teachers’ Agency 
OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Prof and 


Btreet, Broadway and 4th Ave 
een 
NEW YORK CITY. 


500 Teachers 


With good records, wanted at once, by the 
ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
508 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 
W. A. CHOATE & Co., Proprietors. 
J. E. MAssEE, Sec’y. 
Among the positions reecn'‘ly filled by this 
Agency are the following: 
Prin. High School, Sara!oga Springs, N. Y. 
Prin. Union School, No. Bennington, Vt. 
Supt. of Schools, Bennington, Vt. 
Application form for stamp. 


FOR BREGISTRATION. 
N0 FRE BEST FACILITIES, 
EFFICIENT SERVICE, 
LARGE BUSINESS, 
not in collecting advance fees, but in providing cum- 
petent Teachers with Positions. Form for stamp. 
Employers are served without charge. Our supply 
of Teachers is the LARGEST and BEST. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU. 
2 West 14th Street, 
NEW YORK, 


EGISTER NOW 
For the New School Year, 
WITH THE 
NEW ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
8 Somerset St., Boston, 


OncoTt, Manager. 


= | | 
6 
4 
; 
| 
| 60 Grammar, Intermediate and Primary Positions, with salaries rang- | 
ing from $60 and upwards. 
100 Same, with salaries below $60. 
54 Positions for Specialists in Latin, Greek, French, German, Mathe- 
matics, Literature, Sciences, etc. | 
10 Teachers of Methods in Normals. 1 
15 Artin Private Schools. L eae 
| | 
| 
4 | 
| 
7 
{ 
| | 
| 
__| | 
| | 
__| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
jans, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, i 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
| renting of school property, SCHOOL 4 
lies. Best references furnished. | 
EXc, 
ich Teachers’ Bareau 
[Both Sexes.) 
Teachers, Governesses, Mu- i 
to Colleges, Schools, Families, and 
Churehes. Also Book-keepers, Stenographers, Oopy- r 
ists, to Business Firms. Mus. A. D. CULVER 
Fifth Avenue, N. ¥. City. | 
¢ it 
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“Appletons’ Arithmetics in Atlanta. 


Office Superintendent of Public Schools, 
Atlanta, Ga., June 12, 1889. 


This is to certify that at a meeting of the Board of Education on June 6, 1889, 
Appletons’ Arithmetics were adopted for exclusive use in the Primary, Gram- 
mar, and High Schools of this city, to take the place of Sanford’s Arithmetics 


(Signed) 
Ww. F. SLATON, 
Supt. of Schools and Secretary of Board. 


FIFTY GOOD TEACHERS WANTED. 


We can provide profitable employment for the next three months, for fifty good teachers, 
of which Jas.G. 


in welling by The Political Cyclopeedia, Blaine writes : 


subscription 
“‘T use it almost daily for reference, and regard it asa model.”” Prof. John Fiske, of Cambridge, 


says: “It isa book that ought to be in every library.’’ Prof. David Swing, of Chicago, says: 
“‘The three large volumes seem like foundation stones of our world.”’ The New York Nation says: 
“ We cannot withhold our warm commendation of the industry and discrimination of the editor, and 
the enterprise of the publishers.” 

Send at once for Descriptive Pamphlet, which will be mailed free. Exclusive territory to teachers 
of brains and energy. Address 


CHARLES E: MERRILL & CO., Publishers, 743 Broadway, N. Y. 


now in use. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO.' A GOOD PLACE fora MUSIC TEACHER 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS 


DRAWING BOO Is alongside of the counter of a DITSON Com. 


KN 
DRAWING MODELS, and PANY MUSIC STORE. A few hours of a sum- 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. mer tour may be profitably spent in examining our 


Prang s American Text-Books on Art Educatioa. jexceptionally good new publications, and selecting 
ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF for the fall campaign. 
PRANC’S DRAWI NC MODELS From our 64-page list of books, (which please ask 
To which special attention Is called. for), we name a few books out of many. 


These jally designed for 
Drawing in and| Examine fer Singing and Chorus Classes: 
Trammar 


Dra 

Schools. They consist of both — Song Harmony. (60 cts. $6 doz.) Emerson. 
ed se Royal Singer. (60 cts. $6 doz.) Emerson. 
American Male Choir. ($1 or $9 doz.) Tenney. 
absolutely indispensable to} 
the correct texehiny of Form and Dra‘ in every Or our excellent Cantatas: 

and especially at the outset. Dairy Maid's Supper. (20e. $1.80 doz.) Lewis. 
“Wie catalogue ond’ particulars, address Rainbow Festival. (20 cts. $1.80doz) Lewis. 

Examine our saverior School Music Books: 

19 ABASH AVENUB. Song Manual, Book 1. (30c. $3 doz.) Emerson. 


Song Manual, . $4. merson. 
HIMSELF |By J. ©. GOLDSMITH. | United Voices. (50 cts. $4.80 doz.) Kmerson. 
12mo, 286 pp.; paper, 25| Kindergarten and Primary Songs. (30c. $3 doz.) 
AGAIN. cents ; cloth, $1.00. Examine eur new Piano Collections. 
‘‘ Reneath the sprightly dash| popular Piano Collection. ($1) 27 pieces. 
filled th Popular Dance Music Collection. ($1.) 
ere conscious, 
ei ges written, and of decided merit.” — The And many others. Also 
FUNK & WAGNALIS, 18and Astor Plece, N.Y. | Glarsic Tenor Song. ($1). Baritone Songs. (91.) 


ANY BOOK MAILED FOR RETAIL PRICE. 
Standard Books, 


OLIVER DITSON CO: Boston. 
Acts and Anecdotes of Authors. 
FACTS FOR EVERY READER 


About Prominent American Authors, Books, and 
Publishers; English Books and Authors; Popular 
Translations, Dramas, Operas, &c 


WEBSTER 


THE BEST INVESTMENT 
fer the Family, the School, the Professional or 
Private Library. 


BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE, 


——AGENCY FOR 
HENRY HOLT & CO.’8, STEIGER’S, JENKIN’S, 


K WOOD'S, Dr. SAUVEUR’S, Pror. WENCKE- 
BACH BERLITZ’S HACHETTE & CO.’S, Lon- 
pon, TAUCHNITZ’S LEIPSIC PUBLICATIONS. 

Large Stock of IMPORTED anp AMERICAN 
EDITIONS OF BOOKS in Foreign Lanquages. 
Subscription Agency for Foreign Peri 
CARL SCHOENHOF, 


A CARD TO TEACHERS. 


If you have School Books which you do not care to 
keep, I will take them in exchange for books you 
may need. Please send me a list of those you would 


LIKE TO SELL OR EXCHANCE. 
Send orders for cheap School Books to 
Cc. M. BARNES, 
15 AND 77 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


144 Tremont Street, Bosten. 


ivics for Young Americans. 
EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO. | Civics 


Large 12mo. Cloth. By Mail, 60 Cents, 
Anderson’s Histories and Hist’1 Readers; 
Leighton’s History of Rome The author has shown ina eesthtnety sevel and interest 


3 ing way,and in guage intelli to a ten-year-old 
Themson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra boy the necessity of government,the different forint of gov- 
Keetel’s French Course ; 


ernment, and the advantages of our government over all 
BReed’s Word Lessons. 


others. The book is an admirable supplementary reader 
Reed & Kellogg’s Lessons in English. for Cy ayo grades. The subject not being generally 
Hutchisenu’s Physiology and Hygiene. t 


taught in these es, the grammar school pupil has no 
J. D. WILLIAMS, 4Agit., H. I. SMITH, 


oppersunty to become acquainted with even the rudi. 
ments of this study, a knowledge of which is so requisite 
75 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 65 Somerset St., 


. | to good citizenship It is ho that “C1IVi08 FoR YOUNG 
AMERICANS” will remedy this grave omission in our 
courses of study. 

_ Just adopted for exclusive use in MONTANA, and largely 
introduced in various other parts of t) e country. 


A. LOVELL & Co., Pubs., 3 E, 14th St., New York. 


Low Kates to Preachers and Teachers. Agents 
Wanted. 8TONK MEDICINE CO., Quiney, Mlinols- 


FREE Sample Dr. X. STONE'S BRONCHIAL WAFERS. 


Issued in May, and now in its Second Edition. 
We already have hundreds of testimonials 


to its bei by far the happiest hit yet in 
Work: 


METCALPS LANGUAGE EXERCISES. 


— BY — 
ROBERT C, METCALF, ORVILLE T. BRIGHT, 
Supervisor of Schools, Boston, Mass. Superintendent of Schools, Englewood, Il. 


Cloth, 12mo. 230 pages. Tllustrated. 


This is more strictly than any other work of the kind a book of language exercises. ‘ The use of 
language is controlled very largely by Aabit.”” Habit comes of careful training, long practice, con- 
stant use, strict watch-care, repeated suggestion, exercise in thinking, and in the expression of thought. 
This is, therefore, a book of such exercises as will induce correct habits and lead to good usage. Much 
care is had in the arrangement of the lessons to secure constant freshness and at the same time to 
furnish epeated practice in every variety of exercise. 

The wide range of these Exercises may be seen from the following synopsis of some of the most 
notable features of the book : : 


1. Exercises in Letters and their Sounds. 
2. Exercises in Words and Word Forms. 
%. Exercises in the Use of the Dictionary. 
4. The Study of Sentences. 
5. Eoxercises in Pronunciation. 
6. Dictation Exercises, . 
7. Information and Conversation Exercises. 
Ss. Memorizing of Choice Selections. 
» Picture Studies and Stories, 
10. Studies for Compositions. 
11. Composition Writing. 
12. Studies of Poems, 
13. Exercises in Reproduction. 
14. Studies in Letter Writing. 
15. Practice in Letter Writing. 
16, Exercises in the Right Use of Words. 
17. Exercises in Paraphrasing. 
18. Studies in Biography. 
19. Local Observations and Neighborhood Studies. 
20. Supplementary Readings. 


Introduction price, 42 cents. Correspondence with reference to the introduction of ‘“ Metealf’ 
Language Exercises’’ is invited. Sample copies sent, post-paid, on receipt of introduction price, i 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, & COMPANY, 


149 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 753—755 Broadway, New York. 


By CHARLES M. BARROWS. 
1vol.,500pp. . . « Price, $1.50. 


Life and Services of John D, Philbrick. 


Library Edition, with Portrait. 
Price, $1.00. : 
EVERY EDUCATOR SHOULD OWN ACOPY. 


Songs of History. 
POEMS BALLADS 
Upon Important Episodes in American History. 
By HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH, 
Of the Youth’s Companion ; Author of “ Zig-Zag 
Journeys,” &c. 
SECOND EDITION. 
Cloth, gilt top. . . . . Price, $1.00. 


Order through your bookseller, or direct of us. 
NEW ENGLAND PUB. 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Christopher Sower Co., Philada. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing, 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 

1. Standard Arith. Gonrhe, Mental and 
2. Union Arith. Course, Combining Written. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s Geometry and 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Manuals of Methods and Key to the Above. cow 


“MEMORY AND ITS DOCTORS.” 
FrRoM SiMONiIDES TO “ LOISETTE.” 
New E-dition. Price, 25 cents. 
Dr. Pick’s method of Improving the Memory and 
Facilitating the Acquirement of eet Sent 

by mail. Address DR. PICK, 
24 Union Square, New York. 


Notes of Lessons 
Moral Subjects. 


A Handbook for Teachers, 
by FRED. W. HAckwoop. 
Price $1.00, postpaid. 
THOS. NELSON & SONS, 
83 East 17th St.. NEW YORK. 


APPROVED TEXT BOOKS. 


hi Venable’ 
raphies, enable’s Arithm 


e ilders} ¥ 
UN IVERSITY LISHING 
Tremont Pi. Boston. 66 & 68 Duane 8t., N.Y. 
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Besides many other valuable features, itcomprises 


A Dictionary of the Language 


containing 118,000 Words and 3000 Engravings, 


A Dictionary of Biography 


giving facts about nearly 10,000 Noted Persons, 


A Dictionary of Geogra hy 


locating and briefly describing 25,000 Places, 


A Dictionary of Fiction 


found only in Webster’s Unabridged, 


‘ All in One Book. 


3000 more Words and nearly 2000 more Illus- 
trations than any other American Dictionary. 


WEBSTER IS THE STANDARD 
Authority in the Gov't Printing Office, and with 
the U. S. Supreme Court. Itis recommended 
by the State Sup’ts of Schools of 36 States, and 
by leading College Pres’ts of the U.S. and Canada. 

Sold by all Booksellers. Pamphlet free. 
G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Pub’rs, Springfield, Mass. 


- 


Teachers’ Help Manuals 


Are a perfect surprise to us. Over 5000 copies 
have been sold during the past few montlis, since they 
came into our possession. But seven Manuals have 
been published ; they are: 

1. Practical Grammar: 500 Exercises. 

2. Manual of Corr p den 

3. Mechanics’ Arithmetic. 

4. Easy Problems for Young Thinkers. 

5. Catch Questions in Arithmetic. 

6. 100 Lessons in Composition. 

7. Manual of Khymes, Selections, and Phrases. 


TEACHERS ARE DELIGHTED WITH THEM. 


. § Paper, 25 cts., or five for $1.00. 
PRICE : 40 cts., or five for 


Agents Wanted. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Chemical Lecture Notes. 


By PETER T. AUSTEN, 
Prof. Gen’l & Applied Chemistry, Rutgers Coll., N. J. 
n ra t 
moat graphically trented, and what 
nari ns ave 
distinguished author, made vivid and’ interesting” 
—Scientifie American. 
«*s Will be mailed and prepaid on receipt of price. 
Catalogues and circulars mail. 
JOHN WILEW & SONS, New Work. 


Eclectic Series.— Announcement. 


C. Hewett, LL.D., President of the 


It is especially adapted to those who are likely 
practical work of the teacher. 


NOW READY: 


HEWETT’S PSYCHOLOGY. 


ELEMENTS OF PsycHoLoey, designed especially for Young Teachers. By Epwin 


Illinois State Normal University. 12mo. 


Cloth, 192 pp. Sample Copy and Introduction Price, 85 cents. 


This little volume sets before the reader, in simple and compact form, some eading 

of the | facts of 
the human mind,—its power and capabilities, the laws that govern its working and growth, — and 
some truths concerning ways of strengthening and cultivating its powers, 


to need the facts of Psychology as a guide to the 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG, & OCO., Publishers, 
Cincinnati, New York, Boston. | 
C.F. STEARNS, Agent, 8 Hawley St, Boston. 
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